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Fostering Personality 
Growth in Children 


Concepts are tools of understanding. 
Perhaps the most useful conceptual tool 
the field of child 
development is the concept of de- 
velopmental tasks. A review of develop- 


yet to emerge in 


mental task theory may be in order at 
this time in view of the increasing 
emphasis upon guidance programs in 
the schools. In plotting our course for 
the future in this area, we should not 
overlook the suggestions afforded by 
this very illuminating new way of look- 
ing upon childhood behavior. 

An outgrowth of controlled observa- 
tions of children in the nursery and the 
clinic, on the playground and. in the 
classroom, the developmental task con- 
cept has made two important contribu- 
tions to our thinking. In the first place, 
it has helped us to see the inherent 
functionality and long range construc- 
tiveness of purpose of the many and 
varied spontaneous activities of child- 
hood. 

Many aspects of child behavior that 
had previously been viewed as idle and 
blind 
drive energies and wanton impulse, 


capricious, mere “outlets” for 
are now recognizable as having im- 
portant meaning for the healthy matu- 
ration of the child. The old war horse 


of the early days of psychology, “All 
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The School's Role in 
Developing Emotional Maturity 


@ William C. Watson 


behavior is caused,” is now replaced by 
the more discerning observation, “No 
behavior is pointless.” 


Personality Development 
Is Not Automatic 


But beyond this, the developmental 
task concept has provided a_ useful 
framework for viewing the 
process of personality development, 
from infancy through early childhood 
and the school years to adolescence and 
beyond. We can now see that per- 
sonality growth is not an automatic 


process, as is physiological growth, but 


very 


the result of a long series of concen- 


trated learning activities centering 


about certain sequential growth chal- 


While the developmental tasks of child 
growth are recognized by most teachers, 
their relationship to the attainment of 
emotional maturity is less familiar. This 
article so admirably explains the proc- 
esses by which children develop as per- 
sonalities and achieve (or fail to achieve) 
emotional growth that no teacher who 
reads it is likely to have his attitudes 
toward children unaffected by it. Mr. 
Watson is a counselor and assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology at Chicago Teachers 
College South. 





lenges which the child encounters in 
moving the 


developmental stages. 


through several critical 
We can specify with some degree of 
clarity the nature of the critical learn- 
ings that must take place during each 
of these developmental phases if the 
child is to mature inwardly sound and 
secure as a person. The value of such 
knowledge for a teacher is obvious. 
The developmental tasks stand like 
milestones along the road to intellectual 
and emotional maturity, each preparing 
the way for the next and each, when 
successfully mastered, adding an im- 
portant increment of strength to the 
ego, fortifying it against impairment 


or dissolution the 


under the trials of 
succeeding developmental stage. 
Failure to successfully accomplish 
any one of these critical learning tasks 
at its appointed time and in its ap- 
propriate setting inevitably creates pro- 
found disturbances that will reverberate 
throughout the succeeding years. A 
maturational sequence has been inter- 
rupted, a timetable missed, and prog- 
ress toward healthy manhood or 
womanhood is rendered more difficult 
and precarious thereafter. Not only will 
that learning goal be more difficult to 
master at a later time, but its failure 
to be achieved will interfere with the 
successful 


accomplishment of other 


learnings to which it is the natural 


precursor. 


Developmental Tasks 
Not Imposed from Without 
The 


tasks are best conceived not as some 


more crucial developmental 


thing imposed upon the child from 
without, but as the inherent objectives 
of the child’s own inner impulsion to 


grow, objectives toward which the child 
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is observed to be spontaneously at work 
with unremitting energy almost in- 
cessantly throughout his waking hours, 
and guided by some innate wisdom 
whose nature has yet to be clarified. 

While the specific content of the 
learnings involved may differ from 
culture to culture and family to family, 
even from child to child, the funda- 
mental kinds of learnings required of 
each developmental stage would appear 
to be much the same for all children. 
Thus, the arrival of new 


developmental stage we observe the 


with each 
child’s energies to be spontaneously 
turning to the new growth tasks char- 
acteristic of that phase, and away from 
activities and interests concerned with 
the preceding 
period which may already have been 
accomplished. 


growth objectives of 


Child Has Own 
Developmental Timetable 

Both the sequence and the specific 
timing of these active self-develop- 
mental campaigns spontaneously un- 
dertaken by the child would appear to 
be dictated by a developmental pro- 
gram built into his fundamental nature 
and not subject to the whim of his 
society. Indeed, the lesson of experi- 
ence would seem to be that arbitrary 
efforts to hasten or retard important 
developmental processes are likely to 
prove only an interference with healthy 
growth. 

The wise educator, whether parent 
or teacher, seeks to work in concert 
with these inner growth forces of the 
child, being sensitive to the mysterious 
phenomenon of readiness at each stage 
of the child’s progress, following cues 
provided by the child's own  spon- 
taneous activities and interests. 
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The time is now fortunately long 
past when the child could be naively 
considered a passive clay subject to 
molding at will by external pressures. 
In the concept of the developmental 
tasks we have gained some insight into 
the dynamic structure of nature’s own 
growth schedule for the child. 


Infant Must Acquire 
Basic Sense of Trust 

During the infantile period, from 
birth to approximately fifteen months 
of age, there is one single develop- 
mental task that would appear to stand 
above all the rest in its importance for 
the outcome of the child’s personality. 
This is the achievement of a sense of 
basic trust in the loyalty and depend- 
ability of the mothering figure. 

From the time of its birth we find the 
infant reaching out for experiences 
upon which to found such a faith. If 
demonstrations of supportive care are 
amply forthcoming and of convincing 
quality, the child needs not work too 
hard at this first crucial learning task, 
and its accomplishment might appear 


almost a matter of course. However, 


if such demonstrations are not amply 
forthcoming, the task character of this 


developmental objective becomes dra- 
matically evident. Driven by persistent 
anxiety, the infant must continue its 
efforts to learn, through trial and error, 
some means of eliciting the required 
ministrations. 

Barring such extreme circumstances, 
just insofar as the infant fails to de- 
velop a basic sense of security and 
confidence in life through this early 
relationship with the mothering figure, 
the problem remains unsolved, and the 
necessity for continuing to work at this 
security problem will tend to interfere 
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with the pursuit of the developmental 
tasks of the following stage. He will 
labor under an urgent need to obtain 
demonstrations of affection and sup- 
portive attention (whether or not he 
dares overtly reach out for them) from 
which other children will be relatively 
free, and he will exhibit various mani- 
festations of an abnormally high level 
of anxiety tensions, as well as a vulner- 
ability to upsetting experiences, as 
symptoms of his failure to accomplish 
the first great developmental task. 


Building the 
Basic Skills 


the 
phase, from the end of infancy to ap- 


During next developmental 
proximately four years of age, a some- 
what different dynamic picture appears. 
The complete dependency of the in- 
fantile period is on the wane, and the 
growth force presses the child forward 
into three 


closely-interrelated new growth tasks. 


activities concerned with 
The strength that came in infancy 
through the relationship with the sup- 
portive mothering figure must now be 
supplemented by new sources of self- 
strength, and it is largely through 
learning accomplishments in these 
three areas that new sources of security 
are created within the child. 


One of the new developmental tasks 
concerns the achievement of mastery of 
many skills — motor, manipulative and 
linguistic — and of control over such 
things as the eliminative functions and 
the expression of impulses, both sensual 
and aggressive. These are major learn- 
ings for which the child is both physi- 
ologically and psychologically prepared 
and into which he spontaneously pours 


enormous 


quantities of time and 


energy. Each new accomplishment in 


15 





these areas becomes a source of pride 
to the child and a new basis for confi- 
dence in life and in self. 


Sensing Limits Placed 

On One’s Behavior 

A second developmental task of this 
period, of a quite different sort, con- 
cerns the gaining of a sense of sophis- 
tication regarding the limits imposed 
upon his behavior, that is, an under- 
standing of the rules of the game of 
life as practiced in the home. 


In pursuance of a sure grasp of 
limits and rules the child of this period 
will normally be found testing these 
limits, willingly submitting himself 
to endless scoldings, punishments, and 
threats of loss of parental affection in 
order to clarify some point in question 
When all goes well with these learn- 
ing activities, the child eventually begins 
to take pride not only in his breadth 
of understanding of the nuances of ac- 
ceptable and non-acceptable behavior 
but also in his ability to accept and live 
by these imposed regulations as a law- 
abiding citizen of the home. 


A third major task of this period 
is the development of a 


sense ol 
autonomy. The child’s active pursuit 
of a sense of will and self-determina- 
tion is often dramatically expressed in 
the familiar negativism of this stage. 
The upon 
self-decision characteristic of this 


often stubborn insistence 
period represents the beginning of a 
long’ series of developmental activities 
eventuating in the adult sense of in- 
dependence of will and judgment, but 
the establishment of a first rudimentary 
sense of autonomy at this early period 
appears to be of great importance for 
the healthy outcome of the personality. 
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It lends a kind of inner strength the 
child can achieve in no other way. 


Avoiding Conflict Between 
Autonomy and Obedience 


It should be noted that it is the very 
essense of the developmental problem 
of this second stage of life that the 
child must learn to codified 
limitations at the 


very same time that he is developing 


accept 
upon his behavior 
the precious sense of autonomy. These 
two fundamental learning tasks can 
easily come into direct conflict, and un- 
fortunately often do under unwise 
parental handling, especially when the 
basic sense of security that should have 


developed in the infantile period is 
weak. 


If in his insecurity the child sacrifices 
his quest for a sense of autonomy in 
favor of a docile but safe obedience, 
immaturity in the form of emotional 
dependency may prove a very difficult 
problem to solve at a later time. If that 
same insecurity should lead instead to 
an overemphasis upon establishing the 
principle of autonomy in defiance of 
parental authority, a priceless oppor- 
tunity for important social learnings 
may be sacrificed instead. 

‘The child is assisted in his struggle 
to accomplish these basic developmental 
goals when supported by continuing 
evidences of affection and care, by a 
calm the part of his 
parents of his need to pursue these 


acceptance on 


often troublesome, sometimes threaten- 
ing learning activities, and by a con- 
sistent application of clear rules and 
regulations governing his behavior. 


But conditions 


when these are not 
present, serious growth problems may 


be created. 
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If the child's legitimate develop- 
mental learning efforts bring him into 
too severe conflict with parental figures 
upon whose affectional support he is 
still dependent, the effort to grow may 
evolve into a bitter struggle between 
parent and child, or the normal enthu- 
siasm for important developmental pur- 
suits’ may be damped through fear of 
rejection. Many things that happen to 
become the focus of conflict may take 
on more importance than they are 
worth, to remain a source of anxious 
concern for a lifetime. And again, the 
signal of developmental difficulty and 
failure will be found in manifestations 
of anxiety, and in various anxiety allay- 
ing mechanisms, which sometimes take 
deep root in the personality in this 
early period of life. 


Developing a Basic 
Understanding of Life 

The developmental stage, 
roughly from ages four to six, con- 


next 


fronts the child with two new growth 
challenges of great for his 
future progress. While the development 


of mastery of 


moment 


skills and_ self-control 
continues, as do the struggle to under- 
stand and accept regulation, and the 
quest for a sense of autonomy, a quite 
new abstract interest in knowledge and 
understanding appears, and in this con- 
nection the child’s emotional orienta- 
tion to his parents normally under- 
goes a significant change. 

This third developmental phase has 
been understandably labeled the 
“Why?” period. It is characterized by 
persistent questioning of adults about 
“facts,” many of which are quite 
beyond the child’s understanding, and 
by intensely active exploratory be- 
havior. Whereas in the previous stage 
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the child manipulated things seemingly 
for the sake of developing manipulative 
skills, order to 
understand how they are put together 
and what makes them work. 


now he does so in 


The idea of secrets is a very poignant 
one at this time of life, and both 
threatening and tantalizing. Curiosity 
is at its peak for all time during these 
years. The child wants more than any- 
thing else in the world to learn, and 
every bit of knowledge and sophistica- 
tion he can acquire becomes a source 
of pride and inner strength to him. 
Fantasy behavior is also at its peak 
now, and the imagination more vivid 
than it will ever be again. Play is in 
large measure “play acting,” and a 
means whereby the child improves his 
understanding of the world, of the roles 
adults play in it, and of what it is going 
to feel like to be an adult person 

Through all of these activities the 
child is preparing the way for the 
learnings that are to come in the next 
stage, the school years. Whether the 
child is developmentally ready for 
school tasks at six depends in large 
measure upon how successfully he de- 
velops his latent intelligence over these 
years through pursuit of this develop- 
mental task. 


Establishing an Appropriate 
Sex-Role Identification 


The second crucial growth task of 
this stage involves a subtle but pro- 
found change in the child’s emotional 
attachment to his The 
sionate, possessive love claims of 
earlier periods are relinquished and 
supplanted by calmer feelings of re- 
spect and admiration. Jealousy of the 
same-sex parent as a for the 
affections of the parent of the opposite 


parents, pas- 


rival 
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sex (which have normally developed 
during the second stage) subside, and 
the child instead turns toward his erst- 
while rival as a confidant, and as an 
idealized model figure upon whom to 
pattern himself in imitation. In this 
emotional identification, the emotional 
basis for learning an appropriate sex 
role is established, and the child’s 
personality takes on an aspect of 
emotional independence and maturity 
that was not there before. 


Growth Problems 
Of the Third Stage 


But this is a very much over-sim- 


plified account of a very complex psy- 


chological process. In real life, things 
do not always work out so happily. 
There may be no father in the home 
with whom the boy child can identify, 
or the father may be for some reason 
an inacceptable model, or he may so 
that a 
wholesome identification is impossible. 


alienate himself from his son 
The same may be true of the mother 
as model figure for her daughter. Often 
an identification is rendered impossible 
by the fact that the possessive infatua- 
tion for the opposite sex parent goes 


underground than 


rather being re- 
solved, leaving a residue of continuing 
jealous hostility toward the one toward 
whom the child should now be turning 
in admiration as a model figure. When 
this is true, we may expect emotional 
concerns in this area to continue to 
plague the child as he enters the next 
developmental stage, when he should 
be free to devote his full energies and 
attention to other problems. 

\lso with regard to the first develop- 
mental task of this period, the quest for 
knowledge and understanding, 
The 


healthy curiosity behavior of the child 


many 


things may go wrong. normal 
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may prove threatening to the parents, 
and they may find it necessary to stamp 
it out ruthlessly, thereby unwittingly 
impairing the child’s natural curiosity 
and enthusiasm for learning at its early 
inception. Questioning ceases, and the 
road to learning is blocked by a psy- 
chological obstacle that may prove dif- 
ficult to overcome. 


Development During 
Elementary School Years 

During the fourth great develop- 
mental era, from approximately six to 
twelve years of age, all of the develop- 
mental the 
the learning of 
techniques for winning favorable re- 
sponse from others, which began in 


campaigns of previous 


stages will continue: 


infancy ; the development of motor and 
language skills and self-control; the 
learning of the rules governing social 
intercourse, now especially in relation 
to peers; the development of the sense 
of autonomy; clarification of sex role, 
in which campaign the sharing of group 
attitudes of disdain for peers of the 
opposite sex plays its part; and the 
pursuit of understanding of the larger 
world outside the home, the one great 
task for which the instructional pro- 
grams of the school might be presumed 
especially designed to help. 

During this long developmental 
phase there are no essentially new 
developmental tasks arising at all com- 
parable in importance to those the 
child has already encountered. It would 
appear to be a period happily provided 
by nature for the consolidation of the 
crucial developmental gains of the first 
five or six years, a time for catching up 
with 


unfinished busi- 


ness, hopefully before the storm of 


developmental 
adolescence breaks. If development has 
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proceeded without serious mishap to 
this point, it should be a time of con- 
siderably less turmoil for the child, 
during which he will be free to pour 


his full psychic energies into the many 


and varied new learning tasks it poses. 


Emotional! Immaturity 
Causes Learning Difficulties 


Sut it is unfortunately true that a 
large percentage of our children enter 
their school years with a good deal of 
unfinished business of a developmental 
sort still to be taken care of, and thus 
are in very poor position to devote their 
attention to their studies. They may be 
observed to be laboring under stresses 
and urgencies not found in those chil- 
dren whose development has been more 
favorable. Such anxiety manifestations 
as fatigue, short attention span, dis- 
tractibiiity, day dreaming, excessive 
shyness and even outright fear may in 
some cases reduce learning efficiency 
to near zero. What is for some chil- 
dren an eager pursuit of developmental 
goals is for many a painful, anxious 
struggle, with behavior taking on those 
forms we have come to recognize as 
symptoms of a child in trouble. 

Moreover, the child’s failure to com- 
plete developmental tasks of the sort 


mentioned him 


above leaves more 
vulnerable to psychic damage than he 
might have been. Each developmental 
the 


developmental tasks, precious oppor- 


has child, in its 


stage afforded 
tunities to build ego strength, which 


have now heen missed. 


Whereas in infancy the child may 
easily suffer serious psychic damage, 
with the passing of each developmental 
phase we find him normally more 
capable of withstanding deprivation or 
trauma. But this normal steady in- 
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crease in inner security and rugged- 
ness of psychic constitution is not at- 
tributable to physiological development 
alone and cannot be taken for granted, 
as every psychic casualty among us 
bears witness. It is rather the resultant 
of the child’s success in meeting and 
mastering each of the great growth 
challenges life presents, all along the 
way. 

Consequently, we cannot view the 
anxiety tensions of the backward child 
as a mere unfortunate problem to be 
dealt with, for they represent a realistic 
assessment of his basic vulnerability, 
the precariousness of his hold on psy- 
chological health. His insecurity is real 
and a measure of the viability of his 
personality organization. 


Manifestations of 
Developmental Problems 


If we reflect that it is almost uni- 
formly the case that impaired per- 
sonality development leads to behavior 
which only aggravates the child’s dif- 
ficulty in overcoming his retarded de- 
velopmental schedule, the magnitude 
of the problem such youngsters face is 
evident. Owing to inner tensions, they 
are apt to exhibit such things as over- 
aggressiveness, hyperactivity, stub- 
bornness, moodiness, impulsiveness, 
temper displays, poor sportsmanship, 
annoying mannerisms, speech defects, 
and so on, any of which will tend to 
lead to emotional rejection by teacher 
and peers alike. And this in turn can 
only be expected to increase anxiety 
levels. 

Such a child is often helpless to 
this. vicious 
cycle without understanding help on 


extricate himself from 


the part of some adult. All too fre- 
quently, permanent personality damage 
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is the unfortunate consequence of neg- 


lect of these problems, to say nothing 


of a poorer scholastic performance than 
might be expected or of the fact that 
such problems, when unattended, tend 
to form a “hidden agenda” that “takes 
over,” in large measure replacing the 
ostensible business of the classroom 
hour. 

If the guidance person in the school, 
whether teacher or specialist, is sen- 
sitized to the problem and cognizant of 
what it requires of him, he is in a posi- 
tion to be of significant help to many 
children during these first school years, 
perhaps to make it possible for them to 
take better advantage of the never-to- 
be-repeated opportunities for develop- 
mental learnings the school years 
provide. 

Bearing in mind always the unique- 
ness of each child’s peculiar life 
situation, it is still true that all chil- 
dren, good and bad, face the same 
fundamental developmental necessities 
and are always deeply motivated to get 
ahead with them, if only they can be 


shown how it may be possible to do so. 


Role of Guidance in the 
Early School Years 

There are perhaps three different 
ways in which the guidance person can 
offer important assistance to these emo- 
tionally immature children who enter 
the school system. One is to protect 
the child, as far as may be possible, 
from experiences calculated to aggra- 
vate his insecurity. A second is to be- 
friend him, to let him know there is 
someone who can understand his dif- 
ficulty and who cares deeply what hap- 
pens to him. The third is to provide 
him opportunities for success, however 
small, in the area of his greatest de- 
velopmental need. 
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For some children, progress with 
school learning tasks may prove to be 
the most rewarding and growth facil- 
itating experience we can provide. For 
others, success experiences in the areas 
of any or all of the developmental tasks 
discussed above may prove to be the 
uniquely important learning experi- 
ences that will allow the child to regain 
something of his lost developmental 
momentum. In any case, we can be 


sure there can be no 


more potent 
anxiety reducer for the child than the 
experience of making significant pro- 


gress along the long road to maturity. 


Providing Guidance 
During Adolescence 


At the other end of the school years, 
during the adolescent period, it would 
seem clear that the most critical guid- 
ance need concerns the child’s search 
for a sense of personal identity. In this 
regard, vocational guidance must be 
seen as addressing itself to but one as- 
pect of the problem. If we can help the 
child in adolescence to discover his true 
potentialities as a person, within the 
framework of the economic and social 
realities surrounding him, we will have 
done our job and need be little con- 
cerned for our society’s shortage of 
trained manpower nor worried about 
individuals wandering aimlessly into an 
unsuitable economic relationship. 

During the adolescent period, the 
child’s personality frequently undergoes 
a rather profound revolution. Under 
the impact of a rapidly changing 
physique, a resurgence of those pas- 
sionate, possessive love claims that 
have been relatively dormant through- 
out the long latency period, and a new 
sense of urgency to establish an orien- 
tation to the future as a self-sustaining 
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individual, 
thought, 
shaken. 


the familiar patterns of 
feeling and behavior are 


The child’s self-concept, which up to 


this point had served as a relatively 
stable and reliable governor of his be- 
havior, is suddenly rendered fluid, and 
anxiety in various forms almost in- 
evitably appears. A great deal of ex- 
ploratory behavior takes place, a trying 
on of many roles, and an eager reach- 
ing ahead for an anticipatory taste of 
what it is to be like to be an adult 
person. Behaviors and responses are 
apt to be occasionally bizzare, and the 
psychological organism is once again 
unstable and vulnerable to traumatic 
experience. 


Adolescent Growth Depends 
Upon Achievements 


If the child enters the adolescent 
period fortified with solid develop- 
mental achieved 
through his active and successful pur- 


accomplishments 


suit of the fundamental learning tasks 
of the preceding years, his need for 
guidance help will be minimal. His self- 
esteem firmly established, he will be 
able to afford the risks of defeat and 
rejection that the learning tasks char- 
acteristic of this period necessarily en- 
tail, and, barring very unfortunate de- 
velopments, we can depend upon him 
to find his way through to a realistic 
and wholesome sense of personal 
identity. 

the biological 
maturity comes upon him before he 
has become psychologically ready for 
it, this can be a period of great dif- 
ficulty. 


On other hand, if 


It is not without significance 
that the greatest incidence of disastrous 
personality breakdown occurs precisely 
at the close of adolescence, at the step- 
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ping-off point into a life of self-re- 
sponsible adulthood, as the unfortunate 
culmination of a long series of develop- 
mental failures for which significant 
help had been unavailable. 


Giving Guidance 
Where Most Needed 


Perhaps it is legitimate to think of 
the guidance services of the schools as 
providing assistance to the child with 
all of those developmental tasks other 
than that one for which the instruc- 
tional program is provided. If so, it 
would appear that a heavier emphasis 
might be placed upon guidance in the 
early school years. It is unquestionably 
true that it is during kindergarten and 
the primary years that the child in 
trouble can be most easily salvaged for 
wholesome development. 

While guidance services have his- 
torically aimed at the problems of 
vocational adjustment at the close of 
the school years, in the light of our 
present understanding of child develop- 
ment the wisdom of this point of focus 
may be questioned. Rather, there would 
appear to be two points in the school 
program where the guidance need is 
most critical, both at the beginning and 
at the end. 

If the guidance person can succeed 
in helping the child in difficulty to make 
significant critical 
area of his development, he may find 


progress in some 
his efforts rewarded seemingly out of 
all proportion to the amount of help 
given. Such happy occurrences, which 
every guidance worker has experienced, 
need not surprise us if we remember 
that the growth force that counts is 
not in our desire, but in the child him- 
self. Growth is after all the only busi- 
ness of childhood. 
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Do Grades Stimulate 
Students to Failure? 


Nearly fifteen years ago Allison 
Davis took the position that students 
in slum schools may well find it more 
rewarding to be considered academic 
failures than to be successes in school.’ 


If false, this observation should not 
go unchallenged; if true, it should not 
be unheeded. The reason is simple: 
this observation washes away the un- 
derpinnings of one of the primary 
official sanctions traditionally used by 
the teacher and the school to direct 
pupil behavior. 

All teachers offer promise of high 
grades as a reward for learning and 
promise of low grades as a punishment 
for failure. What irony there would 
be if we found a situation in which 
the teacher’s reward has become the 
student’s punishment —a situation in 
which the student is actually motivated 
to “achieve” in the direction the teacher 
regards as “failure.” 


Do “Good” Students 
Want to Fail? 


To test the validity of Davis’ obser- 
vation, a study was ‘conducted in a 
high school that serves one of Chicago’s 
lower-class neighborhoods. Although 
the group studied was small — only 
106 students — and the classification as 
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Desire for High Grades 


Not Related to Ability 


@ Charles H. Josephson 


to level of ability of the students was 
relatively rough, the results of the 
study are surprising enough to merit 
serious consideration. The study began 
with the hypothesis: that, if Davis’ 
observation was true, the students 
most likely to succeed would feel the 
strongest pressure to fail. Thus, stu- 
dents of high ability would desire 
lower grades than students of low 
ability. 

This inversion of values is not in- 
tuitively reasonable; we expect high- 
ability students to desire high grades 
and low-ability students to be quite 
happy with low grades. But, for the 
following reasons, accepting Davis’ ob- 
servation leads logically to an in- 
verse relationship of ability to grade 
aspirations. 


To a large extent, adolescent be- 
havior is peer-oriented ; that is, among 
many forces that determine what the 
adolescent is likely to do must be in- 
cluded the desire to be accepted by 
his immediate circle of acquaintances. 
This involves accepting and following 
the common values of the group. For 
example, adolescent groups might in- 


*Allison Davis, Social Class Influences on 
Learning, The Inglis Lecture, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, 1948. Pp. 29-30. 
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clude among these values such obvious 
peculiarities as a fondness for rock- 
and-roll music, a distinctive hair style, 
the ability or at least willingness to 
fight, and so forth. 


Compliance With Group Demands 
Not Conscious for Majority 


However, one is likely to notice that 
a majority of the group do not con- 
sciously comply with group demands. 
In fact, the existence of such demands 
may be something of which most group 
members are not even aware; only 
those who are violating group values 
are likely to be conscious of the 
estrangement the violation brings. For 
example, if duck-tailed haircuts are 
highly regarded, only the group mem- 
bers who do not have duck-tails will 
feel a pressure to develop them. Those 
group members who have duck-tailed 
haircuts do not consciously recognize 
the existence of a pressure for them. 


Now, Davis’ observation suggests a 
peculiar value for adolescent groups 
from the lower classes, namely, low 
grades in school. The reasons for 
this — including among others a “nat- 
ural” rebellion against authority — are 
far too complex to be included here. 
Yet if we accept this value as accurately 
depicting the state of affairs, it would 
follow that the student who has at one 
time received high grades will, on 
entering adolescence, discover that his 
high grades are inhibiting peer accept- 
ance. Thus, for the gifted student, 
high grades will come to be negatively 
perceived, while low grades develop a 
positive value. But the below-average 
student, whose low grades represent 
the summit of his achievement, will 
not even be aware of this value; in 
fact, he will wish that his intellectual 
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Most teachers assume that the desire 
for high grades acts to some degree as 
a stimulus to learning at least in bright 
students. Intrigued by an observation to 
the contrary, the author studied the re- 
lation between grade aspirations, general 
ability, and achievement in three classes 
of ability-grouped high school students. 
The surprising results of the study and the 
penetrating observations of the author 
merit serious consideration by teachers 
and administrators at all levels. Mr. 
Josephson is a teacher of mathematics at 
Farragut High School. 


efforts could be met with a higher 
reward. Thus he can accept the in- 
stitutional value which favors high 
grades, perhaps reflecting his dreams 
of one day “getting smart,” as one 
put it. 


Students Divided By School 
Into Three Groups 

It is on this basis that we may 
hypothesize that in lower-class schools 
students of low ability will desire high 
grades, and students of high ability 
will desire low grades. The laborious 
task of defining what was included in 
the word “ability” was eliminated in 
this instance by assuming that the 
hierarchy of ability placement that was 
followed in the subject school was 
accurate. The school has three main 
ability groups: roughly 10 per cent of 
all students are placed in an “accel- 
erated” program; about 50 per cent 
are in a “regular” plan; about 40 per 
cent are in a “remedial” program. 
Although teachers cite individual in- 
justices, most agree that the general 
rankings are valid. That is, accelerated 
pupils have “more” ability than reg- 
ular pupils, who in turn exceed the 
remedials. 
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TABLE I 


REMEDIAL CLASS 
Number of Per Cent 
Students of Total 
33 
37 


27 


Grade 
Desired 


2 


od 


Totals 


One class was selected from each 


ability grouping. After a short intro- 
duction, primarily assuring that re- 
sponses would be kept anonymous, four 
questions were asked: 
(1) If you had your choice of any grade 
for this class, what grade would you select 
for yourself? 


(2) If you could give an imaginary best 
friend the grade you think he would most 
like to receive, what grade would you give? 

(3) What grade do you feel you de- 
serve in this course? 

(4) What grade do you expect to re- 
ceive in this course? 


Questions Designed 
To Insure Honesty 

The second question serves as an 
honesty check on the answer to the 
first question. One would assume an 
unwillingness to cooperate on the part 
of the student whose answer to these 
two questions differed appreciably. In 
only one case, in fact, did the response 
differ by more than one level. The last 
two questions were to assure that the 
assumption that achievement does not 
exceed aspirations would be reasonable 
for this group. This assumption was 
needed for certain implications. 

The crucial question, of course, is 
the first. Answers to this question may 
be tabulated for the three groups, as 
follows (Per cents are in rounded fi 


Ss 


ures, and grades are identified as “ 


through “5,” 


o- 
” 


1” being high and ‘ 
indicating failure.) : 
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Number of 
Students 


REGULAR CLASS ACCELERATED CLASS 


Per Cent Number of Per Cent 
of Total Students of Total 


8 23 12 31 
6 18 13 33 
14 41 12 31 
6 18 2 5 


34 30 
Even a cursory examination of the 
data presented for the three groups 
makes the conclusion inescapable that 
in the slightly more than one hundred 
pupils studied the direct inverse rela- 
tionship between ability and grades 
desired does not obtain. However, addi- 
tional study of the data reveals the 
possibility that ability groupings may 
have been made too fine. If regular 
and accelerated students are classified 
in a single category (average and above 
average), and if remedial students are 
treated as “below average,” a sig- 
nificantly different picture emerges. 


Combining Higher Groups 
Produces Disturbing Picture 
Thirty-three per cent of the below 
average students select as most desir- 
able the grade of “1” (the highest 
grade) ; only 27 per cent of the average 
and above average students select the 
highest grade. Thirty-seven per cent 
of the below average select grade “2” ; 
only 26 per cent of the average and 
above average. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the below average select grade “3,” 
36 per cent of the average and above 
average select “3.” Two per cent of 
the below average group choose grade 
“4,” eleven per cent of the average and 
above average select the lowest grade 
offered. None of either group selects 


grade “5. 


Even though such a liberal treatment 
of the data as this is required for 
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the direct inverse relationship between 
grade aspirations and ability to become 
visible, there is cause for concern. 
Surprisingly, students in the sample 
obviously do not universally place a 
high value upon good grades. More- 
over, students at and above the average 
in ability tend to prefer lower grades, 
as a group, than do students who are 
below average ability. In fact, note that 
only slightly more than half of the 
higher ability students would prefer to 
receive above average grades — assum- 
It is not 
surprising that no students select “5,” 


ing “3” to be the average. 


the failing grade, as a desirable grade; 
this was expected. What is surprising 
is that, of the accelerated group of 
“gifted” students, only a third prefer 
superior grades; nearly the same num- 
ber prefer average or below average 
grades. 


Grade Aspirations 


Reflect Motivation 


It is virtually axiomatic in psycho- 
logical studies of learning that a student 
will learn primarily what he wants to 
learn. Hence we place great stress 
upon motivation, a term that suggests 
both the “amount of desire” a student 


possesses for learning a_ particular 
knowledge, and the process by which 
this “desire” may be brought into being 
or increased. well 


understood, but its importance under 


Motivation is not 


this definition is not disputed. 


So far we have been talking about 
grade aspirations, not motivation. But 
it seems reasonable to suggest that 
aspirations, to a degree, reflect motiva- 
tion; a student who desires a high 
grade will correspondingly adjust his 
efforts so that he will receive as grade 
as high as possible. And a student who 
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envisions low grades as desirable will 
probably work to receive low grades. 
Thus, although aspirations do not de- 
termine achievement, we may be drawn 
to the conclusion that they nevertheless 
limit achievement. 


What we are saying is that a student 
quite possibly will not achieve the 
grade he most desires, but he certainly 
will not achieve a grade higher than 
his aspirations. And the study bears 
this out. In only one case did a student 
feel he deserved or would receive a 
grade higher than the grade to which 
he aspired —a genuine over-achiever ! 
In more than 75 per cent of the cases, 
the grade the student felt he deserved 
was the same or one point below his 
aspirations. And in more than 65 per 
cent of the cases the grade the student 
actually expected to receive was iden- 
tical with or one point below the grade 
aspiration. 


Results Raise Doubts 
About Grading System 


These interpretations tend to dispute 
the value of a grading system such as 
the one followed by the school that 
was surveyed. This is not the first 
formal or informal dispute with grad- 
ing as a means of pupil evaluation. 
Generally, the concern has been that 
grading is an inadequate and often an 
arbitrary means of measuring learning. 
(In fact, one study has shown that a 
similar value orientation on the part 
of teacher and student will tend to 
produce good grades more readily than 
will a student’s acquisition of the body 
of knowledge the teacher presents.) 
Here, in addition, we seem able to con- 
clude that grading as an evaluating 
process may actually serve as a deter- 
rent to learning. 
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Currently, it appears that grading 
serves basically two functions: to eval- 
uate learning, and to promote learning. 
As an evaluative tool, the letter grade 
says to the pupil, “You and your 
friends have been separated into five 
categories; you are most like category 
such-and-so.” We need not be sur- 
prised or offended if the pupil selects 
friends of lesser ability and then seeks 
As a 
means of promoting learning, the grade 
says to the pupil, “Here I am, now 
chase me!” 


to join their grading category. 


It has been a dream of 
educators that all students, particularly 
the brightest ones, will “chase” the top 
grades. At least for the subject group, 
this is false. A specific grade indeed 
serves as a magnet, but it is not a 
magnet that draws the best out of 
the pupil. In fact, it may serve as a 
stimulus to failure for many students 
whose ability gives them no right 
to fail. 


No Good Substitute 
For Grades Available 


Whether or not the two functions 
of evaluating and promoting learning 
make grades an appropriate tool for 
the teacher may, in the light of this, 
be open to question. In the years that 
have passed since Davis observed that 
we do not know how to properly 
reward students from lower classes, no 
widely accepted substitute for a system 
of grades has been developed. Grades 
as an administrative tool seem to be 
here to stay, and the day when a 
school’s legal report will consist of a 
Certificate of Attendance rather than 
a grade awaits a utopia in which all 
students will learn according to their 


ability, reveling in the sheer joy of 
learning. 
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But in the meantime, even though 
the group sampled is quite small, one 
might consider two possible implica- 
tions that can be derived from this 
study of grades and aspirations. 


Ability Grouping 
May Encourage Failure 

First: Ability grouping, as an ad- 
ministrative policy, may need to be 
reviewed. It is not far-fetched to 
suggest that many students wish to be 
moved from a higher “track” down to 
a lower one. Lighter work load, more 
congenial friends, and other reasons 
may account for this. Such a move- 
ment it appears, should not be per- 
mitted; for if a student perceives any 
advantage that may be gained from 
failure, he will fail. If homogeneous 
groupings are indicated for a school, 
a final and irrevocable severing of 
intra-class relationships, by eliminating 
mobility between tracks, is suggested 
as the most effective deterrent to 
students who may be tempted to fail 
out of one track and into another. For 
grouping to be successful, we must 
assume our original placement to be 
correct, assume changes from track to 
track to be unnecessary, and, where 
failure occurs, refuse to reward failure 
with the kind of transfer the student 
is seeking. Another aspect of ability 
grouping that might be reviewed is the 
grading system. To preclude any pos- 
sibility of grade comparison among 
tracks, a distinctive grading system for 
each track is perhaps indicated. 


Second: The peculiar construction 
of the data in the table above implies 
a direction for further research. This 
is a most tentative and blurred implica- 
tion, requiring far more study and 


thought than has been applied. 
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Average Students Have 
Lowest Aspiration Level 


It seems uncontestable that a dis- 
tinctively low-aspiration group emerges 
from these findings. It is not the low- 

ability group: Bless them, they'll go 
through life dreaming of the finest and 
saying, “Maybe, if only I’d worked a 
little harder. . . .” And it’s not the 
high-ability group: Their aspirations, 
if a bit underwhelming, at least tend 
to concentrate above the average. But 
how about the middle group: the 
ordinary student of normal ability who 
is studying at the usual pace in a reg- 
ular class? Observe the data: His 
aspirations are so dulled that, in gen- 
eral, he is content with average or 
below average grades! Could it be that 
we who are in education have spent 
so much time, energy, and effort study- 
ing the special groups of students with 
easily identified peculiarities — the slow 
reader, the musically gifted, the math 
whiz, the foreign language non-learner, 
the social studies misfit, the physically 
handicapped, ad infinitum—that we 
have missed the gargantuan middle 
group of the mass of students? Because 


we have been blind to them as in- 
dividuals, have we caused a degener- 
ation of aspiration? All is not neces- 
sarily well with the masses. We need 
some research aimed at stimulating the 
aspirations of the ordinary, average, 
normal student. 


But administrative policy or research 
study does not implement a solution. 
The teacher is crucial; he must recog- 
nize the problem. And the solution 
must eventually come through the 
teacher, if it comes. 


In some parts of this and other 
countries, dog racing is a popular 
sport. At dog races, a mechanical 
rabbit runs around the track ahead of 
the field of dogs. Occasionally one of 
the racing dogs gets tired of chasing 
the ordinary mechanical rabbit, and 
refuses to budge. In such a situation, 
however, the dog owner does not throw 
away the dog; he rather searches out 
a new kind of rabbit — changes its 
color or size, or gives the dog some 
other excuse for running. This study 
suggests that in slum schools our dogs 
are not chasing our rabbits. Perhaps 
what we need is a new kind of rabbit! 


There are a million and a quarter classroom teachers, and by the 


normal curve of distribution most of them are not especially talented. 


Most steel workers are not especially talented, either — but they all turn 
out pretty good steel. The steel industry has developed a technology 
that enables routine operatives to perform satisfactory work. The schools 


appear to be trapped in a technology that can be employed successfully 


only by good teachers. 
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Can We Really Teach 
Students to Think? 


Psychology Suggests Thinking 
Cannot Be Taught 


The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion document, The Central Purpose 
of American Education’ is a significant, 
provocative answer to the fundamental 
question as to what constitutes the 
purpose of American education. 

This document 
that 


straightforwardly 


states the development of the 


ability to think is the central concern 
of education: 


This purpose which runs through and 
strengthens all other educational pur- 
poses — the common thread of education - 
is the development of the ability to think. 
This is the central purpose to which the 
school must be oriented if it is to accom- 
plish either its traditional tasks or those 
newly accentuated by 
the world. 


recent changes in 
lo say that it is central is not 
to say that it is the sole purpose, but that 
it must be a 


work 


pervasive concern in the 


of the school. Many agencies con- 


Recently, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation published its judgment that de- 
velopment of the ability to think is the 
central purpose of American education. 
This article points out, paradoxically, that 
there are grounds for believing that the 
ability to think cannot be “taught.” Dr. 
Tyler, a former faculty member of 
Chicago Teachers College South, is cur- 
rently assistant professor of education at 
the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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tribute to achieving educational objectives, 
but this particular objective will not be 
generally attained unless the school focuses 
on it. In this context, therefore, the de- 
velopment of every student’s rational 
powers must be recognized as centrally 
important. 

The commission’s formulation of the 
central purpose of American education 
rests upon the following philosophical 
and logical grounds. Because the prin- 
cipal goal of American society is free- 
dom, and because the requirements for 
freedom are a free mind, and because 
the ability to think (which is basic to a 
free mind) will not be generally attained 
unless the school it —the 
ability to think must be the, central 


focuses on 


purpose of education. 


Rational Behavior 
The Aim for All 


On the surface, there seems little to 
disagree with or even to question in 
this statement of the central purpose of 
education. Certainly, rational behavior 
for all is a valid aim for education to 
pursue. There are some who might 
adopt the position that not only is 
thinking the central purpose of educa- 
tion but it is the ultimate, the highest, 


‘National Education Association of the 
United States. Washington, D. C., 1961. 
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CAN we teach him to think? 


the most important purpose. Perhaps 
there is something to be said for this 
position, but it is not the purpose of 
this article to pursue that question. The 
purpose is rather to bring out in the 
open certain psychological questions 
which center around the definition of 
the terms thinking and teaching. 

As the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion document points out, “The psy- 
chology of thinking is not well under- 
stood Although the logic of 
this process may be thus stated, its 
little 
Although the problem may be 


psychology remains known.” 


. as has 


been 


above, semantic 


the 


suggest ed 


centering around definition of 


terms — it seems appropriate to raise 
the question as to whether the ability to 
think can be developed. 


On this question, the noted psy- 


choanalyst Lawrence S. Kubie makes 


the following, interesting point: 


My central thesis will be that we do not 
need to be taught to think; indeed that 
this is something that cannot be taught. 
Thinking processes actually are automatic, 
swift, and spontaneous when allowed to 
proceed undisturbed by other influences. 
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Therefore, what we need is to be educated 
in how not to interfere with the inherent 
capacity of the human mind to think... 2 


Apparent Contradiction 
Raises Problems 


Is it possible that these two state- 
ments are as contradictory as they 
seem? Or do these two publications 
mean different things by thinking — or 
by teaching? And, if so, would our 
conception of the purpose of education 
and ways of attaining it be deepened 
by discussing this conflict? If different 
things are not meant by these two 
proposals, then which proposal is to be 
accepted ? 

The 
sion spells out what it means by the 
rational powers as follows: 


Educational Policies Commis- 


The processes of recalling and 
imagining, classifying and generalizing, 
comparing and evaluating, analyzing and 
synthesizing, and deducing and inferring. 
These processes enable one to apply logic 


*Lawrence S. Kubie, Neurotic Distorticn of 


the Creative Process. Porter Lectures 
Series 22. Pp. 104-105. University of 
Kansas Press. Lawrence, 1958. 
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and the available evidence to his ideas, 
attitudes, and actions, and to pursue better 
whatever goals he may have. 


Kubie, in his study of man’s sym- 


bolic processes, indicates there 


are 
three systems involved in these proc- 


esses: the conscious, the unconscious, 
and the preconscious. It is out of these 
three systems that the creative process 
evolves. This process, according to 
Kubie, means “the capacity to find new 
and unexpected connections, to voyage 
freely over the seas, to happen on 
America as we seek new routes to 
India, to find new relationships in 
time and and thus 


meanings.” 


space, new 


Creative Thinking 
Involves Two Processes 


Kubie elsewhere states that crea- 
tivity involves two components: one he 
refers to as cogito, meaning to shake 
together ; the other as intelligo, mean- 
ing to select from among. The cogito 
component is predominantly a precon- 
scious process and the intelligo com- 
ponent is primarily a conscious process. 
Furthermore, it is by the process of 
free association that man creates: by 
gathering seemingly unrelated ideas 
and putting them together in new com- 
binations and patterns. This is cogito— 
shaking together. Subsequently, check- 
ing and testing must be done. This is 
intelligo. The creative process requires 
this alternation of roles. However, 
Kubie states, “unless preconscious 
processes can flow freely there can be 
no true creativity.” 


Now apparently the commission and 
Kubie are talking about the same type 


of process. Kubie’s cogito is similar to 
the commission’s “imagining, gener- 
alizing, and inferring,” and Kubie’s 
intelligo is similar to the Commission’s 
“deducing, inferring, comparing, evalu- 
ating,” and so forth. 

However, the difficulty is that Kubie 
states that thinking cannot be taught. 
And the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion indicates that thinking is the cen- 
tral purpose of American education and 
that it can be developed. How to 
resolve this difficulty? 


Schools Must Provide 
Setting for Thinking 


I go further than the Educational 
Policies Commission with regard to 
the importance of thinking. I think it is 
of primary importance for the school. 
And I think that if the school does not 
attend to or plan for this behavior it 
will not emerge for as many students 
or as well as it can: However, I also 
accept Kubie’s position that thinking 
can not be “taught” as can some other 
skills. Therefore, the school’s role with 
regard to this activity, thinking, is to 
provide opportunities for it to manifest 
itself. If the setting in which schooling 
occurs maximizes imagining, feeling, 
and free associating; and at the same 
time minimizes repetitions, automatic 
responses, and obligatory behavior — 
what is inherent in the human organism 
will come forth. In other words, the 
school cannot teach thinking as it 
teaches some other behaviors, such as 
reading, writing, and geography, but it 
can and must provide a setting most 
conducive to the emergence of thinking 
behavior. 
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Programmed Instruction: 


Panacea or Plague? 


What Teaching Machines 


The school year 1961-1962 may well 
be earmarked as the year when pro- 
grammed left the psy- 
chological laboratory and entered the 


instruction 


classroom. In school systems all across 
the nation, children and teachers re- 
ceived their first exposure to an em- 
bryonic but immensely promising 
teaching technique. 

The popular conception of a teach- 
ing machine smacks of science fiction. 
Partly to dispel popular and emotional 
misconceptions sometimes caused by 
the very words “teaching machines,” 
the label “programmed instruction” is 
now widely used. In a sense, pro- 
grammed instruction is the systema- 
excellent 


tization of an teaching 


procedure. But it is not merely a 
gimmick, a superficial technique for 
teachers have 


applying something 


known for a long time. 

In many ways, programming is fun- 
damentally new. It originated, not in 
classrooms, but in the laboratories of 
experimental psychologists, and _ its 
foundations lie deep in the develop- 
ment of learning theory. 


Two Main Types 
Of Teaching Machines 


So far programmed instruction has 
fallen into two main types—the linear 
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Can Do for Us 


@ Sue Winn 


and the so-called branching technique. 
The linear program, advocated by B. F. 
Skinner of Harvard University, moves 
the students ahead in very small jumps 
—jumps so small that only a few 
pupils miss more than five or ten per 
cent of the questions. 


The branching technique favors 
larger chunks of material followed by 
explanation based on the student’s 
selection of one of several possible 
answers. With this system, the correct 
choice of the student 
forward to new material; the incorrect 
choice 


answer moves 


material which 
reteaches what he has evidently not 


steers him to 


understood. 


The use of teaching machines in our 
schools, at least on an experimental basis, 
is becoming commonplace. Yet their 
potential is still a question and teacher 
attitudes toward them are certainly mixed. 
In an effort to stimulate rational thought 
on the topic, the Journal will print some 
reports and reactions to programmed in- 
struction. The first of these is this article; 
others will be welcomed. Miss Winn, a 
Gale School teacher, is currently on sab- 
batical in Arizona where she is doing 
advanced work in special education. 
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Puts Emphasis upon 
Individual Learnings 

What the 
grammer is trying to automate is a 
process of 


teaching-machine _ pro- 


student-teacher 
interaction, much the same as a tutorial 


individual 


] yrocess. 
the 


know it, wherein one teacher attempts 


This is profoundly different 
from educational process as we 
simultaneously to pour knowledge into 
a multitude of receiving eyes and ears. 
This difference, rather than merely the 
fascination of some new kind of gadget, 
is basically what all the excitement over 
teaching machines is about, or should 
be about. 

Today, when the world is confronted 
both with a population rise unprece- 
dented in history and with an unful 
filled commitment to make education 
truly universal, it would appear that 
the idea of individual instruction is 
fast becoming an educational luxury 
which not even the wealthiest country 
in the world is able to afford. The 
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MIN/MAX Teaching Machine, a 
product of Teaching Materials 
Corporation. One of several 
kinds in use in Chicago schools. 
great idea behind the teaching machine, 
many proponents are convinced, is its 
potential capability for providing ef- 
fective guidance and control of the in- 


dividual student’s as he 


behavior, 
learns. 

The machine develops no likes and 
dislikes. It has equal patience with the 
slow and the quick. It does not dis- 


criminate between rich and poor. It 


makes no distinctions with regard to 
race, color, or creed. 


Teacher Can Emphasize 
Creative Aspects 
Freed from the task of routine in- 


structing, a teacher could do two things 
that are all too seldom or poorly done 
in most schools today: First, he could 
devote more time to the creative aspects 
of education, showing what the intel- 
lectual resources of culture 
the 
Second, the teacher could 
help youngsters at every stage of de- 


our can 


mean in lives of adults ef this 


society. 
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velopment to overcome the alienation 
and class-consciousness which so often 
develops in the “unusual” student in 
a typical, mass-production classroom. 


Working with individuals and small 
groups, he could himself recognize and 
help the youngsters to recognize their 
own problems; he could, more directly, 
reinforce the often tentative, groping, 


but honest responses of youngsters as 
} 

they seek to make sense out of the 

apparent senselessness of modern life. 


Machines Instruct But 
Do Not Educate 


However, subject matter taught by 
machines or otherwise is morally justi- 
fied only if it contributes to enhancing 
the quality of life for the student. Pro- 
grammed instruction cannot teach the 
entire curriculum because it cannot 
educate a person. The word “instruc- 
tion” in the phrase “programmed in- 
struction” is used advisedly. 


We can instruct a pupil to spell, to 
punctuate, to use words properly. 
Hence, all these things can be and are 
being programmed. They all represent 
cumulative skills or knowledge in 
which one step leads to another, and as 
such they are ideally suited to the 
discipline of But no 
method of instruction can teach a per- 


programming. 


son how to write or think creatively, 
for such things depend on far more 
subtle processes than accumulation and 
practice. 

Programmed instruction is instruc- 
tion; the teachers must provide educa- 
tion. If teachers 
cultivate in 


not able to 
students the ability to 
interrelate knowledge and use it crea- 


are 


tively, the students will end up as 
well-instructed but uneducated persons. 
Debate, and 


discussion, experiment 
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must always remain in the teacher’s 
domain. 


Experimentation Will 
Provide New Insights 


To clarify distinctions, to resolve 
other issues in the problem of pro- 
gram construction, and to determine 
the best characteristic programs, fur- 
ther research is needed in the basic 
variables in the psychology of human 
learning. This research needs to be 
correlated with that already done in 
the field of educational psychology as 
related to practical educational objec- 
tives. Findings of such research can 
then be translated into guidelines which 
would make possible a direct contribu- 
tion to achievement of more effective 
conditions for learning by students in 
our schools. Much of this research will 
be done in connection with the use of 
programmed instruction in our class- 
rooms. 


Our democratic goals of education 
are frequently criticized for having 
brought about a leveling down of 
standards and achievement. Problems 
created by increasing numbers have 
led some persons to abandon demo- 
cratic goals and to concentrate on 
training an intellectual elite. The large- 
scale use of teaching machines may 
make it possible to cope with such 
problems and at the same time raise 
our standards and actual achievements. 


The point is that educators must be- 
gin to become well-informed about the 
nature of programmed instruction in 
order to be able to make important 
decisions on which the future of this 
method will depend. What we do with 
this new technique will determine in ne 
small part well we meet 
coming challenge to education. 


how the 
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Tasks for Supervisors 


In Today’s Schools 


Changing Concepts Require 
Acceptance of New Roles 


Educational supervision in America 
has undergone many dramatic and 
significant changes in its short span of 
history. Each of these changes reflect 
certain points of view concerning the 
nature of teaching and education. Un- 
fortunately some of the older aspects, 
with their resultant characteristics, 
seem to prevail in many otherwise 
modern communities. 


In these dormant systems we still 
see the supervisor who plays the role 
of the inspector, the supervisor who 
intimidates and is coercive, or to the 
other extreme, the laissez faire super- 
visor who sits in his ivory tower con- 
templating his exalted position, leaving 
the teachers to solve all of their “small” 


The old concept of the supervisor as 
an “inspector” for whom the classroom 
teacher had to put on a show before go- 
ing on with the ordinary business of 
teaching has just about disappeared. 
And, fortunately, so have the supervisors 
whose behavior gave rise to this concept. 
Today’s supervisor, if he is to be effective, 
must abandon the guise of lawgiver and 
judge and assume an entirely different 
role. This role is here explained by Mr. 
Kulles, a teacher at the Hale School and 
a student of supervision. 
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teaching problems to the best of their 
“limited” ability. 

In these earlier forms, the scope of 
supervision has been largely limited to 
the activities associated with classroom 
activity. We see visitation, individual 
teacher conferences, teacher ratings, 
and study groups in which the super- 
visor teaches the staff the “correct” 
methods. Presumably, these methods 
are understood and known only by 
those in authority. 


The Scope 
Of Modern Supervision 

In modern supervision, however, the 
concern is with the total teaching situa- 
tion. Here we work with all factors 
affecting the learning and growing of 
children. We must know the learner. 
What type of child is he? What are his 
problems? What is his potential? We 
must know the teacher. What are his 
attitudes? What about his personality ? 
What training has he had? What is his 
experience ? 

Another factor is that of the curric- 
ulum. What shall we teach in each 
grade? How do we adapt and modify 
the curriculum to individual children 
so that they may fit into a constantly 
changing environment ? 
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Modern supervision’s scope is also 
concerned with the effective use of the 
materials of instruction. How many 
basic texts and how much supplemen- 
tary material do we need? What about 
audiovisual aids: filmstrips, micro pro- 
jectors, television, tape, records, lan- 
laboratories, and films? How 
shall we use standardized tests in our 


program? How do we use workbooks? 


cuage 


The last major factor in the scope 
of modern supervision is the child’s 
How do 
we handle a child who has not been 
exposed to a rich background of appro- 
priate experiences? What can we do 
to help children whose low achieve- 
ment is a direct result of this limited 
background ? 


socio-economic environment. 


How Today's Supervision 
Differs from Older Forms 


The many ways in which modern 
supervision differs from other types of 
supervision have been implied in what 
we have had to say in our discussion 
to this point. First, modern supervision 
covers a much broader area: it makes 
a systematic study and analysis of the 
entire teaching-learning situation; it 
uses a carefully planned program that 
has been derived from the situation; it 
involves a greater variety of educa- 
tional materials in the program ; it must 
be familiar with curriculum changes 
that are occuring constantly. 

Second, supervision is more cooper- 
ative today than it was yesterday. 
Utilizing the democratic process, the 
supervisor works together with his 
staff of teachers to find solutions to 
common problems. Together they 
choose texts, group children into 
classes, work on discipline, and for- 
mulate instructional policy. 
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Third, there is more emphasis on 
newer approaches. This can be evi- 
denced in today’s experiments in group- 
ings, non-graded sections, curriculum 
adjustment to suit individual and 
changing needs, and television teaching. 


Training Others 
To Lead 


We also find the supervisor develop- 
ing certain phases of personal super- 
vision within the staff of the school. 
If he is to play a role consistant with 
democratic theory, he must be con- 
cerned with developing power, respon- 
sibility, and leadership qualities in 
others. 


Last, modern supervision grows out 
of our own children, school, and com- 
munity. On the basis of what we find, 
we lay out a program. 


In summary then, the old idea of 
supervision was centered on the im- 
provement of the classroom situation 
by training and improving the teacher. 
Supervision was limited to such factors 
as the teaching plan, the teacher’s ap- 
plication of the curriculum, the methods 
and techniques used, and the materials 
collected by the teacher. Modern super- 
vision is directed toward planning a 
program for the improvement of learn- 
ing. In a supervisory approach, learn- 
ing has a much broader base than in- 
struction. Since it centers its attention 
upon the child’s development, it has to 
do with all major factors in the learn- 
ing situation. 


Why Our Concepts 
Have Broadened 


A close examination of the field re- 
veals that there are many reasons for 
this broadening of the concept of super- 
vision. It is the result of many new 
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needs. For example, there is so much 
more content in today’s subject areas. 
Content is being increased daily in so 
many old and new areas of learning 
that we are now compacting advanced 
materials into lower grade levels. This 
increased content necessitates guidance, 
training, and help for the teacher. They 
must be provided, in part at least, by 
the supervisor. 

Developing the teacher’s awareness 
of the most recent teaching techniques 
is another new responsibility of the 
supervisor. The teacher must be helped 
and familiar 
with such innovations as team teach- 
ing, large group instruction, television 
classes, language laboratories, mathe- 


encouraged to become 


matics laboratories, teacher aides, and 
other countless experiments. 
Supervision must also take an active 
part in arriving at knowledge of the 
changing needs of 


children in their 


growth and development. 

One of supervision’s most pressing 
problems is the changing school popu 
lation. The supervisor has to meet a 
adults 
iral) coming into the 


diversity of youngsters and 
(foreign ar 
city from ‘torcign and rural com- 


munities. Th:s problem is further com- 
plicated by the constantly shifting 
population within the city and by the 
explosive growth in the numbers of 
school-age children, children who must 
be placed into already overcrowded 
classrooms. 


What the Supervisor 
Must Do 


Supervision must improve learning 
by placing all the elements that in- 
fluence learning “under a microscope.” 
In this work the supervisor must use 
objective diagnostic and evaluative 
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techniques. An experimental attitude 
must permeate the supervisory pro- 
gram. Subjective convictions are not 
enough; a complete systematic study 
and analysis of the entire teacher- 
learning situation must be involved. 
When helping the teacher help the 
child do a better job, democratic atti- 
tudes on the part of the supervisor are 
of crucial importance. His work should 
be carried on in a cooperative way with 
the administrators, teachers, parents, 
and other community members inter- 
ested in arriving at better solutions. 


Exercising Leadership 
In a Democratic Manner 


In working with these people, the 
supervisor must accept courteously and 
graciously contributions of varying 
worth to the common task. He must 
indicate respect for the dignity and 
worth of the. individuals involved. He 
must be guided by knowledge that to 
the degree that teachers are allowed to 
help in the formulation of policy, they 
will, to that same degree, be able and 
willing to meet and assist in the 
solutions of problems arising in the 
classrooms. 

The most important function of the 
supervisor is that of leadership. Because 
supervision assumes that instruction is 
directly affected by the relationship 
between the teacher and pupils, by the 
way materials are used in the class- 
room, and by a host of other elements 
in and out of the teacher-learning 
situation, the supervisor has the task 
of insuring the manipulation of these 
many elements in such a way as to 
produce better learning. Providing the 
leadership necessary to effect such im- 
provement in the work of teachers is 
thus a basic function of supervision. 
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Working from a 
Basic Philosophy 

If supervision is to contribute effec- 
tively to the improvement of learning, 
it must first have a sound philosophy 
of education on which to build. This 
philosophy should be cooperatively for- 
mulated the the 
teaching staff. Together supervisor and 


with assistance of 


teachers should arrive at answers to 
many basic questions: education’s func- 
tions and purposes; the role of the 
school in our society; goals the school 
program should strive for in the light 
of pupil’s needs. 

Using the philosophy as a starting 
point, the supervisor and staff should 
work out appropriate objectives. These 
objectives should be concerned with 
developing the child to his highest 
potential both within the subject area 
and elsewhere. They should, for exam- 
ple, help make the child a_ socially 
acceptable person, aware of his duties 
and responsibilities to the welfare of 


the group. Provision must also be made 


or meeting adequately the present and 
future the child and 
developing him physically, mentally, 
and emotionally. 


needs of for 


Evaluative Aspects 
Of Supervision 

After the objectives have been for- 
mulated, a system of evaluation must 
be set up to determine to what extent 
the goals are being achieved. Unsatis- 
factory results revealed by this ap- 
praisal would make necessary a review 
of factors that might be contributing to 
the problem. This review should be in 
the form of a cooperative search of the 
complete range of education, beginning 
with the objectives and going through 
the complete gamut to the child. This 
systematic search of all facets of the 
teacher-learning situation should be 
guided by supervision but should draw 
on the experience of the administration, 
staff, and all available specialists. 

An improvement program should 
then be formulated and initiated for 
dealing with the conditions and factors 
contributing to the unsatisfactory con- 
dition. The effects of these changes 
must also be continually evaluated so 
that the final results are consistent with 
an appropriate and vital philosophy. 

Only if supervision is carried out in 
such a fashion will it be stimulating, 
welcome, and effective. 


It is because modern education is so seldom inspired by a great 


hope that it so seldom achieves a great result. The wish to preserve 


the past rather than the hope of creating the future dominates the minds 


of those who control the teaching of the young. 
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Tips for Teachers 


e Meaningful Language Teaching 
e Correcting History Texts 


Overcoming Weaknesses 
In World History Texts 


The many misconceptions about 
India which American students in- 
dicated to me last year when I was 
in Indiana led me to examine one of 
the most popular of the textbooks for 
world history courses, The Story of 
Nations’ with regard to its comments 
on India. I was sorry to learn that the 
references to India were inaccurate, 
misleading, and not calculated to 
produce the kind of understanding 
usually given as a reason for study- 
ing world history. 

I mention some of the worst short- 
comings in the hope that teachers using 
the book will consult a history of India 
and provide accurate information as a 
corrective to this book. 

1. Even a very careful reader fails 
to get an idea that India is one of the 
oldest civilizations in the world. The 
earliest reference to India in the book 
is in chapter six and there too it is 
not in connection with civilization but 
with religion — Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism. I may here refer to the uni- 
versally acknowledged fact that the 
Indus Valley civilization of India can 
be dated to 3000 B.C. 


2. The story of India begins after 


the stories of the civilizations of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome come to an end. 
This gives a wrong sense of historical 
perspective. 

3. I do not know to what extent 
it is justified to call Pandit Nehru a 
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Hindu leader. I would at this point 
like my American friends to consider 
that he leads also the large population 
of Moslems in India. Secondly, Nehru 
was never associated with Hindu 
Mahasabha; in fact he has always op- 
posed this religious organization. Secu- 
larism is accepted by the people of 
India and Nehru as largely responsible 
for this fact. 


4. It is most unfortunate that the 
only story that this “story of nations” 
has to tell about India is that of the 
sacred cow and the caste system. Here 
the authors forget that historical facts 
should be presented in their right 
perspective and their developmental 
sequence with obvious causal explana- 
tions. The events of history do not 
take place in a vacuum. 


I do not know where the writers got 
the idea that cows obstruct the free 
traffic in streets in India for the simple 
reason that they are sacred. Cows in 
fact have been kept as pets in India 
since time immemorial. No one would 
tolerate the idea of killing one’s own 
pet. Most of the people keep cows in 
their own houses or in a shed. When 
cows are taken to the pasture, they 
sometimes do obstruct the roads, but 
this hardly is a common sight in India 
now. 


The caste system too is not described 


in the book with its causal explanation. 


*Lester B. Rogers, Fay Adams, Walker 
Brown, The Story of Nations. New York 
19, N. Y., 1956. 
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Any book on Indian history will give 
an account of how it developed. 

It is my hope that teachers of world 
history courses will examine the facts 
and teach them to their students. 

S. P. Singh 
K.R. Training College 
Mathura, U. P., India 


Language Activities 
For Weak Students 


Teachers who have taught upper- 
grade and high school students with 
low language achievement records are 
aware of the difficulties involved in 
trying to make language activities vital 
to them. Their years of poor per- 
formance have left them frustrated, un- 
interested, and without self-confidence. 


My experiences with such students 
have led me to believe that a mean- 
ingful approach by teachers who refuse 
to despair can be effective and produce 
some real improvement. Some tech- 
niques which worked for me follow. 


Some years ago I conducted a small 
project devised to integrate English 
with other subjects 2nd to relate lan- 
guage learning to a typical activities in 
society. One activity was simply com- 
posing a letter —a simple, purposeful 
letter. These letters, requesting cata- 
logs, were sent to mail-order houses in 
the area, Aldens, Sears, Wards, and 
Spiegels. Students received the cata- 
logs. Then this group, which was 
block-programmed together, used the 
catalogs in their mathematics class. The 
mathematics teacher conducted a unit 
on ordering, including itemizing pur- 
chases, adding costs, figuring taxes, 
and the like. This was not a tremen- 
dous project, but the “gimmick” was 
quite stimulating; it related theory to 
practice. 

Another experiment was particularly 
pleasing because of the motivating 
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power it provided. The class was an 
English 7 class and mostly seniors. 
These seniors displayed a general 
“sick and tired of English” attitude, 
due perhaps to the apparent lack of 
mastery of English language skills and 
concepts. It was feared that to start 
anew with parts of speech, the sentence, 
and conjugation would only aggravate 
the frustration. Instead, we tried a pro- 
ject of interpreting insurance policies. 


Bankers Life and Casualty Company 
was kind enough to send forty sample 
copies of an insurance contract. Each 
student in the class was given a copy 
of the policy and was assigned the task 
of reading, studying, and re-reading the 
terms of the contract. Then a simple, 
hypothetical situation was created. The 
novelty of the assignment was suf- 
ficient motivation; even the slowest 
member of the class participated 
eagerly. About one-fourth of the class 
was able to figure out the insurance 
provisions applying to this situation. 
Then a somewhat more complicated 
situation was created; not quite ten 
per cent of the class managed to solve 
the problem. 


With each situation the class would 
discuss the limits of liability according 
to the terms of the contract, and it was 
pointed out where in the contract this 
or that was covered or where this or 
that was not covered. 


The situations were openly debated 
from the point of view of the correct 
interpretation of each sentence. Each 
subject, each verb, each clause, was 
brought to light. The project lasted 
almost three weeks. Subsequent work 
was devoted to the study of funda- 
mentals : subjects, predicates, pronouns, 
antecedents, and subject-predicate 
agreement, using the insurance policy 
as a basis of the “need to know.” 


Eugene D. Catrambone 
Crane High School 
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News in Education 


Non-professionals Study 
Chicago’s Drop-Out Problem 


A Chicago civic committee headed by 
Inland Steel’s treasurer, William H. 
Lowe, has decided to do something 
about the teenage drop-out problem in 
Chicago. The committee has started a 
study on the shortage of skilled 
workers in the face of an expanding 
labor force, the unemployment rate of 
non-high school graduates (usually 
twice that of graduates), and the ex- 
pense to the community of supporting 
an unemployable drop-out (roughly 
estimated at $30,000 from ages sixteen 
to fifty-six). 

About 1,700 untrained Chicago teen- 
agers leave each month. The 
committee hopes to “formulate guide- 
lines for existing organizations work- 
ing on the problems of education, train- 
ing, and guidance of young people.” 


school 


American Association 
Of Junior Colleges 


The annual convention of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held at the Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colorado, Feb- 
ruary 27 to March 3, 1962. 


from 
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Separate sessions are being planned 
on improvement of instruction and stu- 
dent values, and a follow-up meeting 
will be held on an earlier conference on 
state legislation. The Colorado Junior 
College Association will serve as host 
to the convention. 


For added information concerning 
this meeting, write to Mr. Edmund J. 
Gleazer, Jr., American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Restrict Future 


GED Examinations 


Due to a change in state regulations 
and as a result of Illinois House Bill 
1355, the option to qualify for a high 
school diploma of the basis of General 
Educational Development (GED) test 
results expired November 1, 1961. No 
GED diplomas will be issued after 
January 1962. 

After November 1, 1961, only a 
High School Equivalency Certificate 
will be available through GED ex- 
aminations. Only the county super- 
intendent of schools may authorize 
anyone to write the GED examinations 
for any purpose. 

Therefore, after November 1, 1961 
all applications for GED testing for 
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Cook County residents should be ad- 
dressed to the County Superintendent 
of Schools, 69 West Washington 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois; telephone 
FRanklin 2-3000. 


New York Establishes 
New School Board 


A special session of the New York 
state legislature passed a bill abolish- 
ing New York City’s board of educa- 
tion effective September 20, 1961, and 
approved a method of selecting another 
one. Under the newly approved sys- 
tem, the mayor selects nine board 
members from a list of persons nomi- 
nated by a special panel. This eleven- 
member panel consists of heads of 
educational institutions and civic and 
professional groups in the city. 

The new legislation also requires the 
school board to take corrective action 
on school construction, school mainte- 
nance and repair, school administration 
and management, and _ disciplinary 
action necessary in cases against em- 
ployees. It asks for three progress re- 
ports to the Board of Regents and 
commissioner on these and _ other 
matters between January and July of 
next year. 

Governor Rockefeller called the spe- 
cial session upon the request of State 
Commissioner of Education James E. 
Allen, Jr., whose proposals, as out- 
lined in the bill, had been approved 
by the Board of Regents. 


Establish Ninth Grade 
High School Branches 


Establishment of branches of eight 
high schools in nine elementary schools 
with available space was authorized by 
the Chicago Board of Education at its 


October 12th meeting. The branches 
will begin operation January 29, 1962, 


to accommodate ninth-grade pupils and 
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will absorb about half of the 5,300 in- 
crease in high-school enrolments in 
the past year. 


The high schools establishing the 
branches, the elementary schools in 
which branches will be located, and 
the origin of the ninth-grade pupils 
the branches will accommodate are: 

Fenger High School at West Pull- 

man: 200 ninth graders from Pullman and 

Scanlon schools. 

Taft at Norwood: 200 from Norwood 

Park, Oriole Park, Edison, and Onahan. 

Steinmetz at Bridge: 200 from Bridge, 

Canty, and Dever. 

South Shore at 

Bradwell and Mann. 

Gage Park at Gage Park Elementary: 

500. 

Bowen at Thorp: 225. 
Schurz at Irving Park: 300 from Irving 


Park, Belding, Scammon, Murphy, and 
Gray. 
Schurz at Beaubien: 275 from Beaubien, 


Farnsworth, Mayfair, Palmer, and Edge- 
brook. 


Austin at Hay: 500 from Byford, Hay, 


Lewis, Howe, Nash, Nobel, Orr, and 
Young. 


Bradwell: 200 from 


At the same meeting, General Super- 
intendent of Schools Benjamin C. 
Willis announced that 25,343 pupils are 
attending part-time classes in twenty- 
six elementary schools. Willis also re- 
ported that the number of pupils on 
double shift has declined by 8,000 since 
last June. It is estimated that an addi- 
tional 10,000 pupils will be removed 
from double shifts by next May as a 
result of the accelerated building pro- 
gram. 

In justification of its program, the 
administration explained that it is 
handicapped in trying to determine 
areas in which enrolment will grow. 
The normal index is a combination of 
birth rate and the number of building 
permits. An example of the unpredicta- 
bility of this formula is the 20th school 
district which increased 121 per cent 
since 1951 despite the fact that very 
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few building permits were issued in 
that community. In some school dis- 
tricts, it is impossible to find evidence 
that enrolments will increase until the 
children appear for the first school 
session. Willis added that in the 20th 
district the superintendent has to reor- 
ganize the schools nearly every Mon- 
day morning. 


The Superintendent stated that, by 
the elimination of mid-year enrolment 
which began this year, eighty-five class- 
rooms wi!l become available next Feb- 
ruary. By transferring students from 
overcrowded schools to these rooms, 
double shifts will be relieved at nine- 
teen schools. 

School districts with the biggest in- 
creases in enrolment in the past ten 
years are the following: 10th, with 
174.6 per cent ; 20th, with 121 per cent ; 
19th, with 99 per cent; 8th, with 98.2 
per cent; and 9th and 15th, with fifty 
per cent each. 

Districts registering a decline in en- 
rolment are the 4th, 5th, 13th, and 
14th. Many families were removed 
from the 13th and 14th because of 
land clearance projects. 


Rockefeller Fund Distributes 
$33 Million in Grants 


Nearly $33,000,000 was appropriated 
for various national and international 
purposes by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion last year, according to a recent 
announcement of its president, George 
J. Harrar. 

The greatest amount appropriated, 
$10,250,060, went in grants to the 
medical and natural sciences program. 
The next largest sum, $6,713,314, 
went to the program in the agri- 
cultural sciences. Other grants included 
$471,298 to the humanities ; $3,968,080 
for social sciences; and $4,131,799 in 
general grants. 
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Longer School Year 
Developing in U.S. 


A trend toward lengthening the 
school year in one way or another is 
gaining strength across the nation. 


This is one of the conclusions that 
may be drawn from an NEA survey of 
superintendents of schools in the 30,000 
to 100,000 population bracket. Super- 
intendents were asked to report on in- 
novations they planned to introduce 
into their systems during the present 
school year. 


The survey indicates that there will 
be “early bird’ classes, noon-hour 
classes, Saturday morning classes, and 
expended programs during the summer 
offering enrichment courses as well as 
remedial work. There is a trend toward 
eliminating study hall periods and fill- 
ing in that time with classroom in- 
struction. 


Ribicoff Reports Gains 
From Federal Aid 


Health, Education, and Welfare Sec- 
retary Abraham Ribicoff was presented 
a picture of progress up to August, 
1961, toward realization of one major 
objective of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act — improved instruction in 
science, mathematics, and technology. 
A digest of the report follows : 


1. The NDEA financed 199 gradu- 
ate fellowships in physics, 370 in engi- 
neering, 224 in mathematics, 173 in 
chemistry, and 17 in astronomy. Alto- 
gether, 1,622 or forty per cent of the 
graduate fellowships granted thus far 
are in the field of science or related 
subjects. 

2. During the three fiscal years end- 
ing last June, 30, 230,000 students have 
been granted federal loans, and sixteen 
per cent of these students are majoring 
in science. Ten per cent are majoring 
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in engineering ; six per cent in mathe- 
matics. This is virtually one-third of 
all the students taking advantage of 
the program. 


3. The states have received about 
$88 million in grants for additional 
equipment to teach science and mathe- 
matics in the nation’s elementary and 
secondary schools and for any minor 
remodeling of school facilities that may 
have been necessary. The federal 
money is matched locally. 


4. The Office of Education paid 
about $3.4 million to the states for 
hiring state supervisors in science and 
mathematics during the first two years 
of the act. The number of these super- 
visors has increased from 27 to 153. 


5. Finally, the NDEA has enabled 
community colleges, technical high 
schools, and other types of public 
schools to offer training for candidates 
for employment as highly skilled tech- 
nicians. In electronics, for example, the 
number of trainees almost doubled, 
from 8,230 in the fiscal year 1959 to 
15,695 the following year. The NDEA 
accomplished this in a variety of ways, 
including the financing of teachers and 
equipment for the courses. 


Ribicoff said that it is heartening 
that the number of physics teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools rose 
from 12,387 in 1959 to 14,243 in the 
school year just ended, an increase of 
almost one-sixth. The total number of 
teachers in science and mathematics 


has risen during the same period from 
24,719 to 35,725. 


Midwest Airborne TV 


Prepares for Evaluation 


A handbook has been issued by Mid- 
west Program on Airborne Television 
Instruction officials to assist teachers 
and school administrators in assessing 
the impact of airborne TV instruction 
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on the individual and the school. Data 
collected during the first year of full 
operation by MPATI will be inte- 
grated in larger regional studies. 


As a statement of MPATI’s ap- 
proach to research, the handbook em- 
phasizes that “the introduction of in- 
structional television into the classroom 
presents more than new experiences 
for the students; it also presents new 
experiences and challenges for the 
teachers, school administrators, par- 
ents, and even the community at large. 
There is no time like the present to 
examine these new experiences and to 
determine the extent to which they 
serve the purposes for which they are 
designed.” 


School Enrolments Increase 
At All Levels 


An enrolment increase of 1,400,000 
occurred this fall in the nation’s public 
and private schools from kindergarten 
through college, according to the 
United States Office of Education 
estimate. A new all-time high of 
49,300,000 is predicted in the fifty 
states and the District of Columbia 
for this academic year. 


This record enrolment requires a 
force of 1,684,000 classroom teachers, 
three per cent more than the 1,636,000 
employed in 1960-61. 


Broken down by gtade levels, this 
year’s enrolment includes the follow- 
ing: Kindergarten through eighth 
grade, 34,200,000, an increase of 
400,000; grades nine through twelve, 
10,800,000, an increase of 700,000; 
higher education, 4,300,000, an in- 
crease of 300,000. 


The first really sharp increase in 
college enrolments will come in 1965, 
according to the report, when high- 
school graduates born in 1946 apply 
for admission. From 1945-57 the 
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average annual number of births in- 
creased by one million. Thus there will 
be substantial increases in college en- 
rolment in the three years beginning 
in 1965. 

At present, mounting college enrol- 
ments must be credited largely to the 
fact that there is a growing interest in 
higher education and to the fact that 
federally-financed student loan pro- 
gram has helped 230,000 young men 
and women go to college. Likewise, 
4,000 three-year graduate fellowships 
have been financed under the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Non-public school enrolments in 
kindergarten through grades twelve are 
estimated to have increased 3.2 per 
cent or from 6,300,000 to 6,500,000; 
public school enrolment estimates show 
an increase of about 2.4 per cent, from 
37,300,000 to 38,200,000. 


The Average Student 
And Higher Education 


“Colleges aren't strictly for geniuses. 
We can’t afford to slam the door of 
opportunity in the faces of C-level 


high-school seniors who will help make 
our country’s future. We must fight 
for our average students!”’ 


The above quotation is a statement 
made by former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Arthur S. 
Flemming, now president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. Flemming asserts 
“If colleges don’t provide opportunity 
for the genuine C-level student, we 
will seriously undermine our country’s 
strength. And just as important, we 
will be abandoning a great tradition of 
providing equal opportunity for the 


education of every youngster to the 
fullest limit of his capacity.” 

America’s percentage of college en- 
rollees is now 50%. However, if col- 
leges reject more and more students, 
this figure will decrease at a time when 
it is imperative for it to be moving up 
to at least 75%. The trend of colleges 
rejecting C students because it has be- 
come a mark of distinction to do so, 
should be halted. And Flemming sug- 
gested that the federal government 
must give an affirmative response to 
the average student’s question: “Isn’t 
there any place for me?” 


Continental Classroom 


Offers Government Course 

NBC television network ,is continu- 
ing for the fourth year its program 
“Continental Classroom,” with a new 
course in American government. Peter 
H. Odegard, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of California at 
Berkeley, is teaching the two-semester, 
college-level course, which deals with 
the structure and function of the U. S. 
government. The course is televised in 
color and carried by 170 stations 
throughout the country, Monday 
through Friday from 6:30 to 7 a.m. 

In addition to the new course, last 
year’s course in Contemporary Mathe- 
matics is being repeated from 6 to 6:30 
a.m. As in the past, these courses are 
directed to teachers of secondary 
schools and colleges, to college students, 
as well as to a general adult audience 
interested in enlarging its knowledege. 
It is hoped that this year the courses 
will reach a large audience of gifted 
high school students, as well. 
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Current 
Periodicals 


“Should High Schools Teach Eco- 
nomics?” Business Week, October 7, 
1961. 

The Task Force set up by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development and 
the American Economic 
urges high schools to include 
nomics courses in their curricula. 
According to the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, a research group 
of business executives, the neglect of 
high schools to teach the complex and 
controversial science has produced eco- 
nomic illiterates. The main goal of 
the Task determine the 
minimum understanding of economics 
essential for good citizenship and 
attainable by high school students. In 
its public report, the Task Force calls 
upon school boards, administrators, and 
the public to support the right of stu- 
dents to this educational experience. 
The desired educational experience 
should enable students to grasp the 
way in which the American economy— 
or any other, whether capitalist, 
socialist, or communist — solves the 
basic economic problems. It is also 
recommended that more time be de- 
voted throughout the high school cur- 
riculum to developing economic under- 
standing, especially in such areas as 
social studies and business education ; 
larger high schools should have at 
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least an elective senior year course in 
economics. The report stresses, too, 
that higher qualifications should be re- 
quired of high school economics 
teachers. To bring about these basic 
changes, the Task Force recommends 
that individual citizens, business firms, 
labor unions, farm organizations, and 
other influential groups take responsi- 
bility for supporting the expanded 
teaching of economics in an “objective 
way” in the high schools. 


“When Do They Decide to Teach?” 
By Anthony C. Riccio. Peabody Journal 
of Education, September, 1961. 


In view of the failure of emergency 
programs to solve the teacher shortage 
problem, other approaches to the re- 
cruitment of teachers are being inves- 
tigated. In this article, it is suggested 
that more attention be given to deter- 
mining empirically the age at which 
individuals decide to become teachers. 
The attempts to recruit prospective 
teachers at these ages should be espe- 
cially effective. To ascertain the age of 
the decision to become a teacher, a 
study was made of 488 students en- 
rolled in the first course in education 
at Ohio State University in 1958. It 
was found that the age of decision to 
teach ranged from five to forty for 
females and from ten to twenty-eight 
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for males. The mean age of decision 
was 15.08 for females and 17.5 for 
males. The statistical analysis led to 
the conclusion that girls might well be 
recruited into teaching in the junior 
high school and high school years, and 
the boys in the latter part of their high 
school years and in their early years in 
college. 


“Avoiding the Double Session.” By 
Matt O. Hanhila. Overview, October, 
1961. 


The proposed methods to avoid dou- 
ble sessions, although used successfully 
in several school systems, are at best 
temporary measures, and, for the most 
part, create additional 
problems. For schools 
overcrowding precludes the use of 
even the double sessions, alternate- 
day attendance is recommended. Under 
the alternate-day plan, the divided 
school population is in attendance on 
alternate days. The extension of the 
school day or year provides for a com- 
plete year of instruction. 


When the enrollment is no more 
than 25 per cent above normal, other 
methods are being used to avoid double 
sessions. Some of the most effective 
methods include: 


educational 
where mass 


1. Loading every class to capacity. 


2. Increasing the teacher load by 


reducing the number of sections, 
and in this way freeing additional 
classrooms. 


Combining two or three classes 
and using large rooms such as the 
cafeteria or study hall. In some 
cases, if necessary, adding an- 
other teacher. 


Limiting student course loads to 
bring about a reduction of course 
offerings. 

Eliminating certain uses of class- 


room space, e.g., as study halls. 


Educators who may be concerned 
about the possible harmful effects of 
these methods on teaching and learn- 
ing are reminded of the experiments 
which show that high school classes 
of one hundred or more students can 
be very successful. 


“The Perennial Board of Education 
Member.” By Fred N. Kerlinger. School 
and Society, October, 1961. 


It is the writer’s belief that the 
long tenure of school board members 
may result in a disservice to the 
community. The typical arguments 
advanced to support the policy of 
lengthy board terms fail to convince the 
writer. One of the arguments chal- 
lenged is that it takes a long time to 
learn the job. On the contrary, the 
writer contends that a board member 
can be rather conversant with the 
policy-making role in about three or 
four months. Nor is it true that it is 
difficult to get good people to serve on 
boards of education. Finally, the 
weakest argument, according to the 
writer, is that long board terms are 
necessary to assure continuity of school 
policy. 

In arguing against long tenure, the 
writer maintains that board of educa- 
tion membership should be widely 
spread among readily available com- 
petent and responsible citizens. A 
broad base of potential membership 
will prevent monopoly which breeds 
mediocrity and authoritarianism in ed- 
ucation. Monopoly in board member- 
ship eventually results in creating 
‘father figures’’ who assume the “role 
of charismatic leaders whose educa- 
tional words, no matter how archaic 
and even nonsensical, take on an al- 
most sacred and mystical quality.” 
More important, the writer believes 
that long tenure fosters the false notion 
that certain persons are irreplaceable 
and indispensable. Such thinking is 
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considered dangerous in a democracy 
where the ideas of a multiple leader- 
ship and multiple opportunities for 
leadership to arise are fundamental. 


“The Comprehension of Prose Mate- 
rials by College Freshmen When Read 
Silently and When Read Aloud.” By Ray 
Collins. The Journal of Educational Re- 
search, October, 1961. 


In this study a 
difference 


“very significant” 
found between total 
oral and silent reading test scores. The 
finding demonstrated sufficient statis- 
tical significance in favor of oral read- 
ing to warrant reconsideration of the 
potential advantage of oral reading in 
comprehension of prose. The seven 
selections of prose, factual and non- 
emotional as possible, used in the ex- 
periment were ranked in difficulty 
according to the Flesch formula of 
readability. Of the 60 subjects in the 
experiment, 30 performed the oral 
reading experiment and 30 performed 
the silent reading experiment. Both 
college groups were matched in the 
usual manner. 


was 


In all seven prose selections repre- 
senting seven levels of reading ease, 
the oral group scored higher. The 
specific results were as follows: 


1. Scores by oral readers were 
significantly higher on selections rated 
“very easy,” “easy,” and “fairly dif- 
ficult.” 

2. Scores by the oral readers were 
insignificantly higher on_ selections 
rated “fairly easy,” “standard,” “dif- 
ficult,” and “very difficult.” 

As stated previously, when the scores 
on all seven comprehension tests were 
combined and the two methods of 
reading (oral and silent) were com- 
pared, the total score by the oral 
readers “very significantly” 
higher. The results were presumed to 
be due to the fact that perhaps oral 
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reading forces closer attention to mate- 
rials and that the vocal aspect adds 
interest, producing a more meaningful 
experience for the reader. 


“Present-Day Problems in Teaching.” 
By Erling Smemo. The Journal of Teacher 
Education, September, 1961. 

The special difficulties and responsi- 
bilities of the teacher’s task often pro- 
duce serious psychological strain and 
professional ineffectiveness. These 
mounting pressures, according to the 
writer, cause many teachers to become 
ineffective long before retirement age 
and others to give up teaching. One 
pitfall which all teachers may fall into 
is the element of routine. Teachers can 
become so routine-conscious that all 
school work sinks to a purely me- 
chanical level. This pedagogic illness 
is most likely to affect the lonely teacher 
who lacks the stimulating contact of 
his colleagues. But the illness can also 
affect the teacher who is preoccupied 
with activities outside the school. The 
obvious remedy suggested is contact 
with colleagues and continual personal 
development. In addition, all teachers 
should further their education by in- 
dependent study and by participation 
in organized courses and study groups. 


Teachers, too, must strive to 
strengthen their personality. The 
growth of personality will compensate 
for what is lost in age and vitality and 
will help to maintain confidence and 
cooperation between teacher and pupil. 


Included in the article is a short 
summary of Doring’s various types of 
teachers, which appeared some thirty- 
five years ago. The classification in- 
cludes six particular types of teachers: 
(1) the deeply religious, (2) the 
socially-conscious, (3) the theoretical, 
(4) the practical, (5) the aesthetic, 
and (6) the political. The socially-con- 
scious teacher is considered best 
qualified for the profession. 
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“Can Our Children Learn Faster?” By 
Joe Alex Morris. The Saturday Evening 
Post, September 23, 1961. 


This is an interesting account of the 
recent revival of the Montessori method 
at the Whitby School in Greenwich, 
Connecticut. Apart from the extensive 
use of a variety of manipulative ap- 
paratus, the school could easily have 
been a creation of John Dewey. Grade 
placement is flexible. At the Whitby 
School, pupils are placed in groups of 
three-to six-year-olds, six to nine and 
nine to twelve. 


The “prepared environment” of ap- 
paratus is the basic key to learning. 
The apparatus is usually “self-correct- 
ing.” For example, if the pupil’s solu- 
tion is incorrect, he will have pieces left 
over or a space unfilled. For learning 
the alphabet, the pupil moves his 
fingers over the large sandpaper letters 
mounted on a board and pronounces 
the letter phonetically. The activity 
produces familiarity with the shape of 
the letter and creates a “muscular 


memory” that later aids the pupil in 
holding a pencil and writing letters. 
Manipulation of this sort is also the 
basis for learning mathematics. 


Considerable freedom of action is 
typical in the Montessori classroom. 
Sut discipline is apparent. It is said 
that one word from the teacher pro- 
duces silence in the classroom. How- 
ever, self-discipline derived from con- 
centration on a task is preferred to 
obedience to a set of rules. Progress 
in learning is such that usually by the 
time the pupil is six or seven he begins 
the transition from the concrete—beads 
and blocks—to the abstract. In brief, 
the Montessori method in developing a 
knowledge of and skill in reading, 


writing, and arithmetic combines the 
operation of the senses and intellect. 
Perhaps, the success of the Whitby 
School, in part at least, should be 
attributed to what appears to be an 
ideal class size. 


“The Influence of the P.T.A. on the 
School and Community.” By Isabelle M. 
Anderson. Systems for Education, Sep- 
tember-October, 1961. 


This article describes the successful 
efforts of a well-organized Parent- 
Teacher Association to enrich the edu- 
cational experiences of children in three 
elementary schools. Departing from 
the routine organizational activities, the 
P.T.A. in River Edge, New Jersey, 
with the cooperation of school and 
community groups sponsored a highly 
successful three-day art festival for 
children, adults, and artists. The main 
purpose of the project was to stimu- 
late interest and participation in the 
pleasure of personal creation. A his- 
torical display was used to illustrate 
arts and crafts from early colonial 
days to the present. With the help of 
museums, private collectors, and local 
artists, the art festival was able to ex- 
hibit many outstanding examples of 
contemporary paintings, sculpture, 
wood cuts, and prints. The children 
of the three elementary schools were 
given the opportunity to display, non- 
competitively, their own original work. 
As an added feature, nineteen local 
artists demonstrated techniques of 
working in various creative media: oil 
painting, water color, metal work, 
mosaic tile, ceramics, pottery, and 
weaving, to name a few. The three-day 
art festival emphasized the participa- 
tion of children and adults in the 
various activities. 
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New Teaching Aids 
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Films 


The Arctic Islands of the Frozen Sea. 
1 reel. 16mm sound. 30 minutes. Black and 
white, $165. Educational Collaborator: Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

This film will appeal to all persons in- 
terested in the geography of the Arctic. It 
contains a most interesting account of early 
exploration and the narration for each of the 
features described was secured from the log 
books and journals of famous explorers. This 
film may be divided into two parts of some- 
what unequal length: the first part deals 
primarily with physical aspects of the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands, north of latitude seventy 
in the Canadian Arctic; the second part in- 
cludes a detailed discussion of plant and 
animal life. 

The first part of this film is of particular 
interest to physical geographers. It contains 
discussions of such items as climate and 
glaciation, and post-glacial uplift. Those in- 
terested in plant and -animal distributional 
patterns will particularly welcome the second 
and longer part of this film, which contains 
discussions of such subjects as ecology and 
economic aspects of Arctic areas. In a sense, 
part one sets the ecological stage and re- 
mains as the major theme throughout part 
two of this motion picture. 


The treatment throughout is comprehensive 
and the photography and sound accompani- 
ment excellent. Ideal for introductory courses 
in high school and college geography, biology, 
and zoology. Alan Weintraub 


Principles of Ionization. 1% reels. 16mm 
sound. 13%4 minutes. Black and white, 
$62.50; color, $125. Produced by the Univer- 
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sity of Akron. Available through Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


This film demonstrates the effects of dif- 
ferent types of solutes (urea and sodium 
chloride) on the boiling point of distilled 
water. Equations are written on the black- 
board to explain the results. Next, the elec- 
trical conductivity, using a voltmeter, is 
shown for water solutions of urea, acetic 
acid, and sodium chloride. Phosphoric acid 
dissolved in alcohol is tested for conductivity ; 
then water is added and the increased con- 
ductivity shown. The difference in action of 
acetic and hydrochloric acids on 
demonstrated. 


zine is 


Ion migration during electrolysis is dem- 
onstrated, using a solution containing a 
mixture of copper sulfate and potassium 
dichromate. 


The film could be used in high school but 
the amount of coverage is rather meager for 
college general chemistry. 

Harlan P. Guest 


The Labor Movement: Beginnings and 
Growth in America. 1% reels. 16mm sound. 
13%4 minutes. Black and white, $75; color, 
$137.50. Educational Collaborator: Foster 
Rhea Dulles. Coronet Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


This interesting and informative film de- 
picts the undesirable conditions of work, the 
long hours of the laborer’s day, and the 
inadequate pay which existed in the latter 
part of the Nineteenth century in America. 
Labor’s struggle for organization, and the 
changes and gains brought about by labor 
unions are accurately portrayed. The story 
of the Knights of Labor, the American 
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Federation of Labor, and the Congress on 
Industrial Organization, and the joining of 
the AF of L and CIO are told well. 


The film, although achieving its purpose 
with pictures and sound, could have been 
more effective if the actions of Samuel 
Gompers and some of the others had been 
better treated. The black and white of the 
film is in keeping with the gloomy scenes. 
Voices are good and clear. If the actors 
and their makeup were better, high school 
students would enjoy the film more. Rec- 
ommended for classes in upper grades and 
high school United States history, economics, 
and social studies. 

Henrietta H. Fernitz 

Indicators and pH: 1 reel. 16mm sound. 
28 minutes. Black and white, $125; color, 
$250. Produced in collaboration with the 
University of Akron. Available through 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. Water 
Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


This film deals with pH as a measure of 
hydrogen ion content and its measurement 
by indicators and the pH meter. It deals 
also with solution of problems involving 
equilibrium constants. It is definitely a 
college level film. 


Although the film deals with important 
material, it suffers from several serious 
weaknesses. The sound reproduction is poor. 
The indicators show up very poorly in black 
and white. Much of the film is devoted to 
work on the blackboard which any instructor 
with a blackboard and chalk could do just 
as well himself. 


Films should, in general, portray things 
which the ordinary instructor would have 
difficulty demonstrating within the limits of 
the classroom. This film adds little of value 
to what an ordinary instructor could do 
himself F. W. Dobbs 


Adventures of a Chipmunk Family. 1 reel. 
lomm sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, 
$60 ; $120. Available through En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, II. 


cok or, 


The film deals with the life of a family 


of chipmunks from early spring to the 
beginning of winter, with actual views of 
the underground den and tunnels. Mother 
chipmunk family, and the baby 
chipmunks learn how to get along in their 
world —to find food, beware of enemies, and 
prepare their den for winter. 


raises a 


The photography is excellent and could 
be enjoyed at any age level. The narrative, 
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however, limits the film to the first or second 
grade level. More information could have 
been provided. Some of the information that 
is provided may leave a wrong impression. 
For example, quite a point was made of the 
fact that the cat and weasel are “meat 
eaters,” and therefore are enemies of the 
chipmunk. The skunk and racoon are de- 
picted as harmless; yet they, too, are “meat 
eaters.” 

The film, minus the narrative, is delightful 
and will interest anyone who, while walking 
through the woods, has seen various tunnels 
leading into the ground and wondered what- 
ever goes on down below. 

Augusta Mylroie 


The Human Body: Excretory System. 
1% reels. 16mm sound. 13% minutes. Black 
and white, $75; color, $137.50. Educational 
Collaborator: John S. Gray. Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

This film is recommended for use in 
junior and senior high schools in biology, 
science, and health. It considers the function 
of the excretory system in regulating the 
composition of the blood, relative to 
metabolic wastes, salt concentrations, and 
water through unselective filtration of water 
solutes from the plasma and selective re- 
absorption of water, glucose and salts. The 
function of the tissue fluids is well done. In 
the mention of metabolic wastes no distinc- 
tion was drawn between oxidation products 
(energy foods, C.H.S., and fats) and the 
toxic wastes of protein metabolism, nor was 
there any reference to the function of the 
liver in synthesizing urea. 


There was one hint of teleology—in the 
definite statement that the body needs some 
components of the filtrate which must be 
returned to the blood. The film contained 
no errors of fact, and meets the needs for 
the grade levels indicated. Color, sound, 
and schematizations were good. 

James M. Sanders 


Farmer Don and the City: How They 
Help Each Other. 1 reel. 16mm sound. 10 
minutes. Color, $110. Film Associates of 
California, 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25, Calif. 


This film, recommended by the producer 
for students from primary through middle 
intermediate grades, demonstrates the inter- 
dependence between farm and city. Farmer 
Don purchases machinery and other neces- 
sities from the city while he in turn sells 
his crop to a packing plant in the city. 
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Pupils are made aware of the fact that 
people in the city and people on the farm 
help each other by becoming one another’s 
customers. 


The film also shows today’s trend toward 
specialization in farming. Farmer Don grows 
and sells only carrots. For his other foods 
he must rely on the city market. The 
children see the crop planted and grown. 


Men from the city come to harvest and ship 
the carrots to the packing plant. Farmer 
Don goes to the city for his money and 
carries on his business transactions there. 
Sound and voice are excellent. Colors are 
good. Geared to the grade levels mentioned 
above, this film makes an excellent com- 
munity studies lesson. 


Mary Jane Bowler 


Recordings 


America’s First World War; Andrew 
Carnegie, The Age of Steel; Custer’s Last 
Stand; Swamp Fox of the Revolution. 
Landmark Enrichment Records. Two 12- 
inch records, 33% rpm. Playing time per 
record, 15 minutes. $5.95 each. Enrich- 
ment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave. New 
York 1, N. Y. 


America’s First World War opens with 
expressions of opinions by American citizens 
concerning the war. Some are for inter- 
vention; others against it. Either point of 
view is accompanied by the popular songs of 
the time. The inevitable entrance into the 
struggle involves the story of General 
Pershing and the country’s unpreparedness 
and lack of trained men. The independence 
of the American expeditionary force in the 
battle front is particularly stressed. The 
fighting of American troops at the second 
battle of the Marne in the spring of 1918, 
the heroic exploit of Corporal York, and the 
daring strategy of American airmen are used 
to show how America’s intervention at the 
right moment helped to turn a threatened 
defeat of the western allies into a brilliant 
victory. 


The record dealing with Andrew Carnegie 


traces the latter’s rise from a poverty 
stricken Scotch immigrant to America’s 
foremost industrialist. The steps by which 
he progressed from a hand in the steelmills 
of Pennsylvania to a financially successful 
industrialist at the age of thirty-three is told 
in a casual conversation with a hotel bellhop. 
The record seems to hide nothing in the 
later years of Andrew Carnegie. It exhibits 
his business acumen, resourcefulness, and 
vision, but it does not fail to dwell on the 
horrible Homestead strike which led many 
Americans to revile Carnegie’s name through- 
out the United States. Correctly, the nar- 
rative also emphasizes the peace efforts and 
the cultural endeavors for which Carnegie, 
holding true to his “Gospel of Wealth,” 
spent most of the fortune he earned. 
Custer’s Last Stand begins with the hero’s 
days at West Point, his graduation in 1861, 
and his service in the Civil War. After 
the war, Custer is sent to fight the Indians 
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of the American West. Here the story 
traces his heroic exploits and his dreaded 
reputation as the terrible “Yellow Hair” 
Custer. As the plot is set for the fatal 
battle of Little Big Horn, the listener gets 
a picture of the Sioux Indians and their 
intrepid, cunning leaders. The Indians are 
bent on getting the scalp of “Yellow Hair,” 
and Custer, by his invasion of Little Big 
Horn Valley on June 25, 1876, gives them 
the opportunity to realize their goal. His 
impetuosity and reckless heroism are vividly 
demonstrated in the last fight when 264 
American soldiers, ambushed by thousands 
of redskins, are ruthlessly slain. Though the 
battle is costly and horrible, the ultimate 
victory is on the side of the white man. 
His numbers are like leaves in the forest, 
and the Indian, dying out by attrition, is 
too weak to save his hunting grounds. 


The Swamp Fox of the Revolution de- 
scribes the last phases of the American 
Revolution, when the fighting largely cen- 
tered upon the South. The heroes are the 
backwoodsmen of the frontier, who fight 
in the Indian style of hit-and-run and who 
evade all effort on the part of the English 
soldiers to capture them. Their service to 
the victory of American arms consists prin- 
cipally of aiding the regular army in critical 
moments and of harassing the enemy at 
diverse areas on his southern line of en- 
trenchment. They achieve the latter by 
almost incredible feats of ingenuity and 
courage. 


All four records are apparently intended 
for the upper elementary grades or junior 
high school. They present their story 
accurately yet concisely. The manner in 
which each is narrated should stimulate the 
interest of the pupil and give him a feeling 
for and an understanding of the event or 
time which the recording seeks to portray. 
The use of incidental material — songs, 
poems, and effects—is judicious and tan- 
talizing rather than distracting. The listener 
is never torn away from his attention to 
the principal theme of the story. 

Joseph Chada 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Helene Grossenbacher 


Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Educational Psychology. By Arden N. 
Frandsen. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St. New York 36, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 610. $7.50. 


Educational psychology often covers a wide 
field. If we wish to stress one area, it would 
be the area of learning. This presentation 
follows this sound approach with clarity and 
with authority. The author’s ability to make 
difficult learning theories palatable and under- 
standable to classes and his logical and 
sequential presentation will be appreciated by 
teachers. Useful also as a reference book. 

Theodore Stolarz 


Learning and Human Abilities: Educa- 
tional Psychology. By Herbert J. Klausmeier. 
Harper and Bros., New York, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 550. $7.50. 


This admirable new text provides a sound, 
comprehensive, and nicely integrated treat- 
ment of the components in the teaching- 
learning process. The book can be read 
profitably by teachers as well as students 
because of its practicality and the inclusion 
of such recent educational developments as 
teaching teams, programmed or machine 
instruction, and the use of TV in the class- 
room. David Kopel 


Educational Administration: The Sec- 
ondary School. By John E. Corbally, Jr., 
T. J. Jensen, and W. Frederick Staub. Allyn 
and Bacon, 150 Tremont St., Boston 11, 
Mass., 1961. Pp. 380. $6.25 


Upon considering the diversified and often 
staggering responsibilities which confront the 
secondary school administrator of today, the 
reader must only conclude that such matters 
will not easily submit to automative minis- 
trations. Perhaps the authors strive too 
zealously to achieve comprehensive treatment 
of this many-faceted calling, for some topics 
appear to be presented somewhat sketchily, 
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or in too simplified a fashion. However, 
there is something for everyone. The tyro 
must find certain hypothetical cases to be 
illuminating, and the veteran will deem the 
general presentation thought-provoking and 
of practical value. Wesley F. Amar 


Soviet Psychology, a Symposium. Trans- 
lated by Ralph B. Winn. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1961. Pp. 109. $3.75. 

Seven different Russian psychologists have 
contributed some general statements about 
concepts and methodology of contemporary 
Soviet psychology. The primary emphasis is 
the application of psychological principles in 
educating children to be good citizens of the 
Soviet state. In attempting to make psy- 
chology the handmaiden of the Communist 
state, the writers often make peculiar’ and 
contradictory statements. For example, they 
scorn the “bourgeois” psychologists’ concept 
that the child is a product of his heredity 
and environment, but then go on to state that 
the primary influence in the child’s life is 
the State, as if the state were not part of the 
environment! Their criticism of aptitude test- 
ing has some basis, but here too psychological 
concepts are warped in the attempt to make 
them serve the Soviet society. 

Concetta Romanow 


Posture and Figure Control Through 
Physical Education. By Blanche J. Drury. 
Illustrated by Patricia Thompson. National 
Press, Palo Alto, Calif., 1961. Pp. 96. $3.00. 

A text of importance to the physical 
education teacher who has a real interest in 
a corrective program. Since many problems 
are due to faulty posture and figure control, 
the text is very practical, and it presents the 
information in a clear and concise fashion. 
The tests and exercises are interesting, and 
the directions for evaluation are excellent. 

Gertrude Byrne 


Chicago Schools Journal 





For the Kindergarten 


Abraham Lincoln. By Clara Ingram Judson. 
Illustrated by Polly Jackson. George Wash- 
ington. By Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated 
by Bob Patterson. Follett Publishing Co., 
1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, IIL, 
1961. Pp. 29 each. $1.00 each. 


These biographies of our greatest Ameri- 
cans offer a satisfying way to begin the study 
of the history of our country. They also 
foster an interest in good reading at primary 
levels. The language and illustrations are 
just right for third grade or for older slow 
readers. Ruth H. Dennis 


The Day We Saw the Sun Come Up. By 
Alice E. Goudy. Illustrated by Adrienne 
Adams. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1961. Unp. $2.95. 


The story of a boy and his sister, who had 
never before been out of doors before the 
sun was up. They make many observations 
about the sunrise which their mother tries to 
explain. The author has succeeded admirably 
in accomplishing her objective: “I have tried 
to present scientific facts to very young chil- 
dren within the boundaries of the traditional 
picture book format, using rhythmic prose 
for the text. I have tried to combine a sense 
of wonder and beauty and appreciation of the 
world around us without in any way sacrific- 
ing scientific accuracy.” She does this, and 
the artist does an equally efficient job of 
illustrating the book with pictures of out- 
standing beauty. An excellent companion 
volume to their Houses from the Sea. 

Louise M Jacobs 


The Boy Who Cried Wolf and A Camel in 
the Tent. Retold and illustrated by Katharine 
Evans. Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill, 1961. Unp. $2.25 
each. 

Two old favorites are offered again in 
simple language and exquisitely colored pic- 
tures. These are books to be appreciated and 
cherished. Ruth H. Dennis 


Playtime Poems for Tiny Tots. By Carrie 
Rasmussen. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., 
New York 1, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 48. $2.00. 


This book contains about fifty jingles that 
are similar to finger plays, but with these 
the child uses his whole body rather than 
just his hands. The title is a clue to the 
quality of the verses. Meant for children 
two to seven years of age but probably more 
appropriate for the two-to-four group. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


Let’s Be Enemies. By Janice May Udry. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Harper and 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1961. Unp. $1.95. 

Adults will be amused by this story about 
two little boys who quarrel over molehills 
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which seem to be mountains. But the story is 
not meant for adults; it is meant for four, 
five, and six-year-olds who might learn a 
lesson which is not intended to be conveyed: 
that one can do whatever he pleases and get 
by with it! The delightful illustrations are 
an integral part of the story. 
Mabel G. Hemington 


Smallest Brownie’s Fearful: Adventure. By 
Gladys L. Adshead. Illustrated by Velma 
Ilsley. Henry Z. Walck, 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 70. $2.75. 


A boy walking through the woods con- 
sidered picking a toadstool, which happened 
to be a brownie’s house. Little Brownie was 
very frightened, but fortunately the boy 
found another toadstool and little Brownie 
kept his home. The story is interesting, but 
it is told with unnecessary elaboration. The 
illustrations convey well the mood of magic 
and phantasy. Elizabeth P. Davey 


Jack and Jim. Written and illustrated by 
Esphyr Slobodkina. Abelard-Schuman, 6 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1961. Unp. 
$2.75. 

Once there was a set of twins who did 
everything together and were happiest when 
they agreed. When they won a fluffy, red- 
dish-brown dog as a grand prize in a poem 
contest, their friendship had its first test. 
They couldn’t agree on a name for the 
lively pup. Only when the dog got lost did 
they learn the value of cooperation. The 
block print illustrations in bright colors 
make this book an interesting and worth- 
while addition to a primary collection. 

Marcia Randolph 


The House that Jack Built and Old 
Mother Hubbard and Her Dog. Illustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 32 
each. $2.25 each. 


Two more favorite nursery rhymes illus- 
trated in this artist’s delightful manner. The 
sketches and book design are outstanding. 
Highly recommended for ages four to six. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


Le Petit Chien. By Denise and Alain Trez. 
Illustrated by Alain Trez. World Publishing 
Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, - 
1961. Unp. $1.95. 

This is a fantastic anecdote about a 
“smallest puppy” who makes himself a hero 
to his nine puppy brothers. The first half 
of the booklet has simple, effective, two-color 
illustrations with forty lines of text in 
French; the second half repeats the illustra- 
tions and gives the text in English. This 
story might be used successfully by a native- 
speaking French teacher as a dramatization. 
Intended for primary children. 

Charlotte Kniazzeh 
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For the Middle Grades 


Iowa Hannah. By May A. 
trated by Charles Walker. Hastings House, 
41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 1961. 


Pp. 117. $2.75. 


Heath. Illus- 


Although purportedly written for the ten- 
to sixteen-year-old, this account of a pioneer 
family who moved westward to Iowa in the 
year 1853 is couched in language more suit 
able for the eight- to ten-year-old. The 
author writes in a didactic manner which 
tends to distract from the continuity of the 
story and gives the reader a feeling that the 
situations are contrived for the sole purpose 
of instructing him concerning life in pioneer 
times. Not recommended. 


Mary J. French 


Danny Dunn on the Ocean 
Jay Williams and Raymond 
Illustrated by Brinton Turkle. 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 156. $2.95. 


A boy with much natural curiosity for- 
tunately gets assistance in learning facts 
from his scientist friends, Professor Bull- 
finch and Dr. Grimes. Their frontier is the 
ocean depths, of interest because they believe 
that almost everything mankind needs is in 
the sea. In this setting an easy moving story 
of dangerous adventures unfolds, beginning 
with a boy’s inquiry about the sounds that 
fish make and including the intricacies of a 
bathyscaphe and a mesascaphe. 


Mary F. 


Floor. By 
Abrashkin. 
Whittlesey 

York 36, 


Polerecky 


The Majesty of Grace. Written and illus- 
trated by Jane Langton. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 190. $2.84. 


Here is a delightful story for girls, 
especially those in the middle grades, who 
will find an interesting companion in Grace 
Jones, a girl with an extraordinary imagina- 
tion who lived much of the time in the 
dream world of her own fancies. Her 
favorite role was that of England’s former 
Princess Elizabeth to whom she had been 
told she bore a resemblance. However, stern 
reality interfered with the royal drama. The 
great depression left Grace’s father without 
a job and caused the Joneses to part 
one treasure after another to meet the bills 
on checkless pay days. In the strain of 
those rugged years the staunch little family 
offers a fine example of accepting and ad 
justing, of mutual understanding and 
bearing one another in love.” 


Mary E. 


with 


“rore 
( ourtenay 


Lucho of Peru. By Betty Cavanna. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 61. 


$3.50. 


This book depicts life in the Peruvian 


Andes 


Inca traditions and ways of life ar 
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presented through an Indian boy’s experi- 
ences. The story makes an excellent frame- 
work for such a presentation. 


Marjorie McGurty 


Junior Science Book of Light. By Rocco 
V. Feravolo. Illustrated by George Wilde. 
Garrard Press, 510 N. Hickory St., Cham- 
paign, Ill., 1961. Pp. 62. $2.25. 

Light is one of eight junior science books 
designed to interest children of all ages but 
written on a second and third grade reading 
level. The many suggested activities and 
experiments should help the child under- 
stand how light travels, how it is reflected, 
how shadows are made, and how light rays 
are bent. Many basic concepts are clearly 
and effectively presented. Recommended for 
grades two through eight. 

3ertha Z. Albrecht 


A Promise to Our Country. By Captain 
James Calvert, USN. Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd 
St, New York 36, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 31. 


$2.00. 


This simple text gives a new meaning and 
significance to the familiar pledge to the 
flag. Enhanced by the bold, colorful illus- 
trations of a distinguished artist, the book 
will be appreciated by the youngest reader. 
Music and words of the song “Pledge of 
Allegiance to the Flag” are included, as is 
also the history of the pledge. An inspira- 
tional book for all readers. 


Kathleen D. O’Shea 


About Food and Where It Comes From. 
3y Terry Shannon. Illustrated by Charles 
Payzant. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, Ill., 1961. Pp. 31. $2.50. 

Some well known basic foods are dealt 
with and illustrated well. The informative 
pictures, closely coordinated with the text, 
continue the explanations and add interest 
to the story of foods. This is an excellent 
supplement to the third and fourth grade 
texts in social studies. 

Margaret Racky 


You and Your Shadow. By Bill Severn. 
Illustrated by Vana Earle. David McKay, 
119 W. 40th St.,. New York 18, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 86. $2.75. 

Do you have a little shadow that goes in 
and out with you, and you wonder what 
can be the use of him? This fascinating, 
stimulating book tells in simple language 
facts about shadows. How to put on a 
magic show with shadows with a minimum 
amount of props and adult aid is a main 
feature. Clear ink drawings by a talented 
illustrator help the reader have many hours 
of self-entertainment. 

Marcia Randolph 


Chicago Schools Journal 





Papa Pompino. By Martha King. Illus- 
trated by Jan B. kalet. Rand McNally and 
Co., P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, IIl., 1960. 
Pp. 36. $1.50. 

Every child whe ever put on a circus or 
wrestled with a riddle, in short, all children 
will love Papa Pompino, the wise, ex-circus 
clown, and his followers, the Bambinos. 
Readers will be delighted with the happy sur- 
prise ending after it seems certain that Papa 
Pompino will be evicted from his little house 
in the woods. There is a slottie toy of Papa 
Pompino and his dog. Ruth B. Smith 


Katie John. By Mary Calhoun. Illustrated 
by Paul Frame. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St, New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 134. $2.50. 


A delightful story of a little girl who spent 
the summer in her great-grandfather’s house. 
It has humor, mystery, and excitement which 
will appeal to all ages. Primary children find 
it most enjoyable when it is read aloud to 
them. Recommended for any library. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 


The Big Bending Tree. By Virginia Park 
Matthias. Illustrated by David Stone. Frank- 
lin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 
22, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 120. $2.95. 

Everything happens when eight-year-old 
Susy, lonesome for her home in the city, 
climbs the big tree and finds a new friend. 
Susy thinks Joline is a little peculiar but 
soon learns that the little mountain girl can 
do many things she cannot. The friendship 
of the two girls and the mutual understand- 
ing of each other’s capabilities make this a 
warm, friendly story for its locale in the 
Kentucky mountain country. For girls eight 
to ten. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


The Village of Hidden Wishes. By David 
Fletcher. Illustrated by Dorothea Stefula. 
Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., New York 
14, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 158. $3.00. 


Reminiscent of Alice in Wonderland, this 
book tells of two sisters who through use of 
a magic formula change places with their 
dolls. Unable to return to their original 
selves, they encounter some horrible experi 
ences until, with the assistance of Long-tailed 
Mouse, they manage to escape their fate. 
Fantasy is so closely interwoven with the 
factual that eight- to eleven-year-olds may 
find it difficult to accept the book as either 
form. Mary J. French 


Project Mercury. By 
Illustrated by Robert G. Smith. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 64. $2.75. 


Charles Coombs. 


\n engrossing book for young scientists 
interested in man’s first big step into space 
travel, the Atlas rocket. The text covers a 
wealth of material dealing with the progress 
of this space project and the problems to be 
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solved in our future. The fine black and 
white illustrations make this an appealing 
text for intermediate and upper grade pupils. 
John F. Etten 
Sixty Million Years of Horses. Written 
and illustrated by Lois and Louis Darling. 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 64. $2.50. 
The changing role of horses from their 
unique and spectacular role in warfare to a 
stellar place in sports, companionship, and 
beauty is traced in this book. The authors 
stress their information with numerous 
black and white illustrations among which 
are portrayed evolution, breeds, and a fam- 
ily tree of horses from sixty million years 
ago to the present day. For ages ten and up. 
Mary F. Polerecky 


Rodeo Days. By Elizabeth Clemons. Illus- 
trated by J. N. Swanson. Lane Book Co., 
Menlo Park, Calif., 1960. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

The exciting events that take place at a 
rodeo have always fascinated ten-year-old 
boys. As they read this book they will find 
out about every aspect of this sport. Of 
particular interest will be the action-packed 
descriptions of bareback bronco riding, calf 
roping, steer wrestling, and  wild-horse 
racing. Colored illustrations help to depict 
the fast moving pace of this thrilling sport. 

Miriam A. Potnick 


A Dog on Barkham Street. By M. S. 


Stolz. illustrated by Leonard Shortall. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 184. $2.50. 


Just when it looked as if Edward, who had 
always wanted a dog, never would get one, 
Uncle Josh and Argess came to the house. 
From this point on, adventure, excitement, 
understanding, responsibility, and even ma- 
turing enter Edward's life. The neighbor- 
hood bully, Martin Hastings, ceases to be 
a problem when loyalty to Uncle Josh causes 
Edward to forget fear and to face his 
problem. The book is delightfully humorous, 
fun-loving, and thoroughly true to life. 

Marie Z. Cole 


Oral French Programme. By Florence E. 
Bradford. Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N.Y., 1960. Pp. 203. 
$3.50. 

This book furnishes material for oral 
French at the elementary school level. After 
some introductory work the lessons, which 
are for oral and aural learning only, could 
be used as early as the fourth grade. They 
provide constant repetition of simple verb 
forms with an ever increasing vocabulary, 
all within the range of elementary school 
pupils. If the wall charts were not available, 
they could be replaced by pictures, with cor- 
responding changes in the conversations. It 
is a well planned, usable book. 

Dorothy F. 


Roberts 
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For the Upper Grades 


Broken-Hand_ Fitzpatrick, Greatest of 
Mountain Men. By Shannon Garst. Julian 
Messner, 8 W. 40th St. New York 18, 


N. Y., 1961. Pp. 190. $2.95. 


The life of one of America’s nineteenth 
century western trail blazers is portrayed. 
He devoted a good portion of his life to 
the task of helping to bring peace to the 
West and understanding between emigrants 
and Indians. The inclusion of such real life 
people as Kit Carson, Jedediah Smith, 
John Fremont, and others helps make the 
story exciting and dramatic. Recommended 
as supplementary social studies reading for 
upper grade pupils studying this period of 
western expansion. Joseph Silverstein 


Marshall Without a Gun, Tom Smith. By 
Irving Werstein. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th 
St. New York 18, N.Y.; 1959. Pp. 192. 
$2.95. 


A stranger with a mysterious background 
becomes marshall of Abilene, Kansas, and 
without a gun manages to tame the toughest 
cattle town in the West. This vivid story 
of a hero who used brains and courage for 
weapons should appeal to boys from twelve 
to fifteen years of age. 

Eugene Westphal 


Aidan and _ the 
Frederick Grice. 
Stobbs. Duell, 
30th St., New 
Pp. 168. $3.00. 


Strolling Players. By 
Illustrated by William 
Sloan and Pearce, 124 E. 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. 


This novel depicts the adventures of Aidan 
Bute and his companion Jeremy in a troupe 
of strolling players in the early nineteenth 
century. Rural England and its theater are 
well portrayed, and famous lines from 
Shakespeare are woven into the narrative. 
Good background material for sixth, seventh, 
and eighth graders in their first approach to 
the Bard, or for slower readers in high 
scheol who need supplementary material for 
their study of drama. June Verbillion 


Boy Overboard. By Captain George H. 
Grant. Illustrated by Peter Spier. Little, 
Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, 
Mass., 1961. Pp. 199. $3.00. 

Upper grade girls as well as boys will 
follow eagerly the exciting adventures of 
Peter Romes, a farm lad who had a passion 
for ships and the sea. On a visit to Boston 
when he was fifteen years old the unbeliev- 
able happened, and he found himself assigned 
as a new hand on the crew of a freighter 
bound for an eighteen day trip. The ex- 
periences of the following weeks were 
strange, amusing, thrilling, and terrifying, 
including a violent storm at sea and an 
unexpected plunge into the icy waters for 
the newest member of the crew. Young 
readers will admire the stout courage and 
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the sound common sense which stood Peter 
in good stead and won for him the admira- 
tion and the friendship of all hands on 
board. Mary E. Courtenay 


Benjamin Franklin: Man of Science. By 
Irmengarde Eberle. Illustrated by Henry S. 
Gillette. Franklin Watts, 575 lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1961. :Pp. 145. 
$1.95. 


A fine biography of an amazing inan who 
succeeded in almost everything he attempted. 
Benjamin Franklin was outstanding as 
printer, publisher, businessman, inventor, 
statesman, and citizen. This book gives a 
good account of the circumstances surround- 
ing Franklin’s activities, presents a wonderful 
picture of his times, and points out some 
of the qualities — curiosity, ingenuity, pa- 
tience, unselfishness — that helped make him 
a great man. Recommended for grades six 
to nine. Eugene N. Westphal 


Florence Nightingale. By Ruth Fox 
Hume. Illustrated by Robert Frankenberg. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 184. $1.95. 


A thoughtful, scholarly piece of work 
skillfully relating the struggles, trials, and 
character of the famous “Lady with a Lamp” 
to the establishment of a new professional 
field for women, trained nursing. An ideal 
book in that it provides a model for the 
adolescent girl who looks to heroines for 
inspiration and guidance. 

Lorraine M. LaVigne 


Star Surgeon. By Alan E. Nourse. David 
McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 182. $2.95. 

This chronicle takes us far into a future 
filled with gallactic flights, strange creatures 
of the universe, and fantastically advanced 
medicine. However, its exposition of bigotry 
and character development takes this story 
beyond the realm of simple science fantasy. 
The plot is probably too stereotyped for the 
high school student, but upper grade children 
should find this exciting fare. 

Donald R. Martin 

Italian Peepshow. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. Henry 
Z. Walck, 101 Fifth Ave. New York 3, 
N. Y., 1960. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

For those searching for stories to stretch 
the imagination, to charm the listener with 
the beauty of the language in which they 
are written, this is a rare find. Eleven 
stories are told to Bridget who with her 
sisters and Mummy has come to Italy to 
me. “Amina” and “The King of Tripoli 

) the Pasta” are especially charming. 

eries out to be dramatized. For better 
upper grade readers. Ruth B. Smith 
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Samuel Morse and the Telegraph. By 
Wilma Pitchford Hays. Illustrated by 
Richard Mayhew. Franklin Watts, 575 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 66. $1.95. 

In sketching the career of Samuel Morse, 
the author creates a picture of nineteenth 
century American life. The ever recurring 
desire for instant communication permeates 
the book as it pervaded the life of the 
painter-inventor until the official, successful 
test of his great invention. 


Lorraine LaVigne 


Man Against the Elements: Adolphus W. 
Greely. By Irving Werstein. Julian Messner, 
8 W. 40th St. New York 18, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 174. $2.95. 

A tremendous story of a versatile pioneer 
in Signal Corps strategy, military tele- 
graphy, U. S. Weather Bureau record keep- 
ing, meteorological expedition experimenta- 
tion, and relief work during the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, as well as extremely heroic 
leadership. Yet with all this the human 
qualities as a family man are included. At 
ninety-one years of age, Greely won the 
coveted Congressional Medal of Honor. A 
chronology of important activities, a list of 
personnel of the fateful expedition to the 
Arctic, a bibliography of research materials, 
and an index are included. Interesting, 
action packed reading. Marie Z. Cole 


Painted Rock to Printed Page. Written 
and illustrated by Frances Rogers. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa., 1960. Pp. 175. $3.50. 

A fascinating history of communication 
from prehistoric days when man drew pic- 
tures on rocks and walls of caves to the 
elaborate, high speed printing presses of our 
modern day society. This presentation of 
written communication and its accessories, 
from pictures, clay tablets, hieroglyphics, 
papyrus, alphabets, scribes, moveable type, 
and our present printed page is very read- 
able. Boys and girls in grades six through 
ten will enjoy the manner in which the 
author intertwines communication and the 
development of civilization. 

Samuel L. Dolnick 


The Universe. By Herbert S. Zim. Illus- 
trated by Gustav Schrotter. William Morrow 
and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 64. $2.75. 

Man’s ability to gain knowledge about the 
universe is the dominant theme of this fas- 
cinating book. It traces theories from ancient 
times to the present day when the scope of 
the universe is constantly being explored and 
expanded. The remarkable treatment of this 
complex subject is supplemented with draw- 
ings and observatory photographs. This book 
gives clear explanations and at the same 
time arouses enormous wonderment about 
our universe. Mary F. Polerecky 
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Nhoti: Son of India. By L. N. Lavolle. 
Translated by Hugh Shelley. Illustrated by 
L. P. Lequeret. Abelard-Schuman, 6 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 144. 
$2.75. 

This is the story of a Hindu boy who 
travels far into the Muslim territory of 
India in search of a royal elephant. His 
adventures include making interesting new 
friends, visiting strange places, and helping 
to break down social and religious prejudices 
in some of the places he visits. The book 
leaves much to be desired from an American 
youth’s point of view. The translation is 
stilted, the glossary is inadequate, and the 
exclusion of a map renders a visualization of 
India rather difficult. As the story concludes, 
the reader is left unsatisfied because of the 
many subplots which have been left dangling. 

Marjorie McGurty 


About Saving Wild Life for Tomorrow. 
By Solveig Paulson Russell. Illustrated by 
Henry Luhrs. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1960.'Pp. 32. 
$1.88. 


The history of wildlife in America, their 
values, their various habitat needs, and the 
effects of erosion and other ecological 
changes upon them is presented with un- 
interrupted continuity. There is a need for 
the preservation and increase of game and 
the proper supervision of national sanctuaries. 
There is an excellent section on contour 
farmimg but no corresponding one on what 
is being done by the harvesters of trees. 
The attractive illustrations are consistently 
appropriate to the text, necessarily compact 
yet correct within their telescoped area. The 
style is direct, interesting, many-paragraphed, 
and not encyclopedic. A refreshing, many- 
faceted book for elementary children. 


Anna M. Kummer 


The First Book of Wild Flowers. By Betty 
Cavanna. Illustrated by Page Cary. Franklin 
Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1961. Pp. 68. $1.95. 


For those who are interested in wild 
flowers and wish to learn their names, this 
book is a simple but delightful preparation. 
Before introducing the individual to wild 
flowers, the author briefly reviews the evolu- 
tion of flowering plants, describes the general 
structure of flowers and leaves, and dis- 
cusses seed formation. Simple descriptions 
and detailed drawings bring to the reader 
separate selections of spring, summer, and 
fall wild flowers that grow in water or 
along the seashore, poisonous wild flowers, 
and those that are good to eat. A list of 
state flowers and instructions on starting 
a wild flower garden complete the little 
volume. Children in the middle and upper 
grades will find it useful before and after 
field trips. Muriel Beuschlein 
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For the High School 


Wandering Beauties. By Charles Gibson. 
Abelard-Schuman, 6 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 205. $3.50. 


Traces the rise and fall of the sailing ship 
from primitive dugouts to the majestic 
clipper ships. History and geography have 
been interwoven to give the narrative an 
interesting substance and significance. The 
historical anecdotes, short by necessity, are 
intriguing and should send the teen age 
reader to more detailed accounts. The book 
is further enhanced by instructive illustra- 
tions and well chosen photographs. 

Donald R. Martin 


Prince of Hindustan. By Max Voegeli. 
Translated by Ruth Michaelis and Jena and 
Arthur Ratcliff. Illustrated by Felix Hoff- 
man. Henry Z. Walck, 101 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 224. $3.50. 


Looking for a book for a student who 
has read everything? Searching for some- 
thing. to satisfy jaded tastes? Here is a 
superlative volume which will fulfill both 
requirements. Exotic names abound: Bagdad, 
Peshawar, Rama Muni—all the excitement 
and mystery of the ancient East. The trans- 
lation is smooth and idiomatic; the illus- 
trations and dust jacket are nicely executed. 
Gifted students in upper elementary and high 
school should be alerted regarding this novel 


June Verbillion 


Big Game Hunter, Carl Akely. By Felix 
Sutton. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 192. $2.95. 


This is the biography of a pioneer in the 
field of taxidermy. Carl Akely’s life, which 
is filled with startling adventure in securing 
specimens, is characterized by sincere love, 
devotion, and sacrifice to that work. The 
episodes in the jungles and the life and 
death encounters with the animals are 
viyidly portrayed. Much of Mr. Akely’s 
work is on display at the Chicago Natural 
History Museum. The teacher will find this 
a good supplementary reference in the science 
program and excellent preparatory reading 
prior to a class field trip to the museum. 


Joseph Silverstein 
Vurses, Nurses, Nurses. Selected by Helen 
Hoke. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 242. $2.95 


\nthology of short stories by well known 
teen-age authors, such as Boylston, Stolz, 
and Baker. Although very romantic and 
idealistic in tone, there emerges from them 
a good understanding of the joys, difficulties, 
and satisfactions in a nurse’s profession. A 
subject of great appeal to adolescent girls, 
this will have curricular as well as pleasure 
able interest. Eve K. Clarke 
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Adventure in the Desert. By Herbert 
Kaufmann. Illustrated by Eugene Karlin. 
Ivan Obolensky, 219 E. 61st St., New York 
21, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 218. $2.95. 

A location as remote and unfamiliar as 
the Adrar des lforas of French West Africa 
and an ending that is logical and realistic 
compensate the reader of this prize winning 
German novel for the familiar plot, trite 
dialogue, and contrived adventures. The 
twelve- to fifteen-year-olds for whom the 
book seems intended should be fascinated 
by the precise descriptions of a culture so 
different from their own. In a brief appendix, 
the author claims that his hero originates 
in a living person. This is especially sur- 
prising because of all the characters in the 
novel this one comes least alive; the others 
are very well constructed. The values in 
this book seem to outweigh its shortcomings, 
and it should please any boy to whom it is 
given. William B. DeYoung 


First Woman Editor. By Olive Burt. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 186. $2.95. 

A woman of keen intellect and strong 
convictions, with the faith to promote them 
and the courage to defend them, Sarah Hale 
became a power in molding public opinion 
in the very beginnings of our national life. 
Deploring women’s limited opportunities to 
learn and to use their talents creatively in 
the service of others, she championed their 
cause tactfully in the columns of her Ladies 
Magazine. The story of this inspiring life 
is fine reading for teenage girls. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Love Is the Beginning. By Adele and 
Cateau De Leeuw. World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1960. 
Pp. 217. $3.00. 

Teen-age girls will enjoy this story of 
Christina McNeil, a very real person pre- 
sented in a true-to-life family and small 
town situation. At the time of her gradua- 
tion from high school, her father, a news- 
paper correspondent who has always wanted 
to own a newspaper and run it himself, has 
just given up his job and invested all his 
capital in the Blairsville Bugle. As a con- 
sequence, the family must move from the 
city to a small town, and Chris is required 
to postpone her college education, all of 
which makes her resentful and determined 
to make the worst of a _ bad _ situation. 
Gradually throughout the course of a year, 
she becomes interested in her father’s paper 
and in writing as a career and learns to 
appreciate the good things in small town 
life. There is romance, too, but it is sub- 
ordinate to the main theme of the story, 
Chris’s growing maturity and improved sense 
of values. Recommended. 

Dorothy Schumacher 
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Tiger by the Tail. By Alan E. Nourse. 
David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 184. $3.50. 


Despite subject matter which should be 
exciting — dangerous journeys, strange crea- 
tures, invasions — these short stories fail to 
arouse interest. Teenagers who like science- 
fiction should be able to find better collec- 
tions than this. Eugene N. Westphal 


Echoes of Africa in Folk Songs of the 
Americas. By Beatrice Landeck. Illustrated 
by Alexander Dobkin. David McKay Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 184. $5.95. 


This is a welcome addition to song book 
literature. With appealing songs and lucid 
text, it shows how African musical culture, 
transplanted in the Americas, became fused 
with Western music to form jazz. Many 
of the examples of African folk songs are 
not available elsewhere. The scoring is for 
voice, piano, guitar, and drums, as well as 
for simple instruments which require little 
technical skill. Descriptions of these in- 
struments and their performing techniques 
are clear and practical. This volume should 
have an immediate appeal to young people 
beyond the elementary school and to the 
music teacher seeking fresh, stimulating 
material. Rose Klowden 


The Last Frontier. By Ben Adams. Illus- 
trated by George Ahgpuk. Hill and Wang, 
141 Fifth Ave. New York 10, N. Y., 1961. 
Pp. 181. $3.50. 


[his is a compact history of Alaska, our 
forty-ninth state. Starting with the earliest 
inhabitants, the Eskimos and Indians, the 
author traces the development of Alaska 
which finally culminated in full statehood 
in 1959. World War II, modern science, 
and the airplane are credited as the keys 
which helped the nation to recognize Alaska 
as a state. More than thirty illustrations 
by the Eskimo artist add an authentic flavor 
to the book. A two page map and several 
appendices which include a_ glossary of 
\laskan terms will help the student. 

Maurice G. Guysenir 


Windship Boy. By Brian O’Brien. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., 300 Park Ave., S., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 255. $3.50. 


\ teenage boy becomes an 
seaman during the clipper ship days and 
finds adventure at sea and in exotic parts. 
Intermingled with the boy’s adventures are 
famous yarns of the sea as told to him by 
his older shipmates. Unfortunately, short 
story and plot are poorly mated, and the 
author frequently appears to be forcing the 
informative f narrative. This 
may appeal to the less sophisticated part of 
the teenage audience for which it was too 
obviously prepared. Donald R. Martin 


apprentice 


aspects of his 
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Time of Discovering. Selected by Helen 
Ferris. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., 
New York 12, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 208. $3.95 


The sixteen stories, short as they are, 
make excellent reading for all high school 
girls. Vocational guidance finds an easy 
tool in this well written collection of 
biographies of high school girls who find 
by accident the vocations they are truly 
suited for. Recommended. 

Gladys A. Berg 

Ring of Bright Water. By Gavin Max- 
well. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Park Ave., 
S., New York 10, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 211. 


$5.00. 


The title of this book refers to that part 
of the northwest coast of Scotland where 
the author’s home is located. He describes 
the scene in a manner to delight both the 
nature lover and the devotee of literary 
style. The chief subject of his book, how- 
ever, is a series of wild animals which be- 
came his house pets. His favorites among 
them were two otters—to the average 
person most unlikely candidates for a 
popularity contest — whose personalities and 
antics he presents in a way that is fasci- 
nating but never sentimental. High school 
students who like animal stories will have 
to be willing to read about seventy pages 
of general descriptive material before they 
get to the interesting part. Some of the 
better readers, however, will appreciate the 
literary style and enjoy the book throughout. 
Illustrated with excellent sketches and 
photographs. Dorothy Schumacher 


The New Look in Banking. By Adrian 
A. Paradis. David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y., 1961. Pp. 210. 
$3.50. 


This book is an excellent summary of 
the many aspects of the banking field. It is 
written in simple terminology and covers 
briefly the history of savings and loans 
institutions in the United States. Special 
stress is placed on the opportunities for 
women in banking. The author’s enthusiasm 
is stimulating and will be highly motivating 
to the high school and college age readers. 
The bibliography at the end of the book 
provides easy access for future study in 
banking careers. Isabel G. Lassen 


Kep. By Zachary 
8 W. 13th St., New 
Pp. 207. $2.95. 


sall. Holiday House, 
York 11, N. Y., 1961. 


\nother story of a boy and his problems 
of growing up and how he 
and understanding at last. Of rather limited 
or special appeal, it will interest those with 


finds friendship 


world and animal 
Ruth Dawson 


a love of the outdoor 


characters. 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Upper Grades 


The Jungle Books. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Signet. $.50. 


The Rough Riders. 


By Theodore Roose- 


velt. Afterword by Lawrence Clark Powell. 
Signet. $.50. 


Photographs and appendices, 


including 
roster of the soldiers. 


For the High School 


Great Ideas from the Great Books. By 
Mortimer J. Adler. Introduction by William 
3enton. Washington Square Press, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. $.60. 

Questions and short answers; plus bibli- 
ography. 


Subjects and Sources for Research Writ- 
ing. Edited by Raymond W. Short and 
Robert De Maria. W. W. Norton & Co., 
Inc., 55 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. 
$1.95. 


A research manual for the college-bound 
student. 


Eight Topics. Edited by Eleanor Terry 
Lincoln. W. W. Norton. $2.75. 
A collection of prose for 


comparative 
study. 


The Informal Essay. Edited by Paul A. 
Jorgensen & Frederick B. Shroyer. W. W. 
Norton & Co. $1.25. 


Helpful for the better composition student. 


Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres. By 
Henry Adams. $.75. 

The Spirit of the Middle Ages. Photo- 
graphs and diagrams of the architecture. 


Myths and Legends of All Nations. By 
Herbert Spencer Robinson & Knox Wilson. 
Bantam. $.50. 


Brief, in dictionary format, with index. 


Cuentos y Narraciones en Lengua 
Espanola. Edited by Harriet de Onis. 
Washington Square Press. $.60. 

A Picture History of Painting. 
Janson and Dora Jane Janson. 
Square Press. $.90. 


3y H. W. 
Washington 


From cave painting to modern times. 133 
illustrations, 33 in color. 


Russian-English and English-Russian Dic- 
tionary. By O. S. Akhmanova. Bantam. 
$.95. 

Russian entries are in Cyrillic alphabet. 
Brief explanation of pronunciation. 


Hitler’s Secret Conversations. 


By H. R. 
[revor-Roper. Signet. $.75. 
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50 Great Poets. 


Edited by Milton Crane. 
Bantam. $.50. 


From Homer to Auden. 


Almost entirely 
British. 


Five Short 


Novels. By Ivan Turgenev. 
nslated by 


‘ra Franklin Reeve. Bantam. 
75 


T 
> 


The Diary of a Superfluous Man, Rudin, 
First Love, Spring Torrents, A King Lear 
of the Steppe. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Signet. $.50. 


Hard Times. By Charles Dickens. Signet. 
$.50. 

Darkness at Noon. By Arthur Koestler. 
Signet. $.50. 

Joseph Andrews. By 


Henry 
Signet. $.50. 


Fielding. 


The Great Meadow. 


By Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. Signet. $.50. 


Novel of Frontier life. 


New Lives for Old. By Margaret Mead. 
Mentor. $.75. 


From Stone Age to Modern within 25 
years in New Guinea. Photographs, notes, 
appendix, index. 


Sejanus, Every Man in His Humour, and 
Bartholomew Fair. By Ben Jonson. Mermaid 
Dramabooks. Hill and Wang, Inc, 141 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., $1.95. 


Playwrights on Playwriting. Edited by 
Toby Cole. Introduction by John Gassner. 
Mermaid Dramabooks. $1.45. 


Short essays on their craft by 27 play- 
wrights, European and American. 


The Queen of Spades and Other Tales. 
3y Alexander Pushkin. Translated by Ivy 
and Tatiana Litvinov. Foreword by George 
Steiner. Signet. $.60. 


In the Midst of Life and Other Stories. 


By Ambrose Bierce. Afterword by Marcus 
Cunliffe. Signet. $.60. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


December 26-31: American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Denver, Colorado. 


December 27-29: Modern Language Association of America, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


February 14-17, 1962: American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Chicago, Illinois. 


February 17-21: American Association of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


February 24-28: National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, St. Louis, Missouri. 


March 4-8: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, N.E.A., Las Vegas, Nevada. 


March 25-29: National Science Teachers Association, San Jose, 
California. 


March 25-30: Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, N.E.A., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


March 26-30: Department of Elementary School Principals, N.E.A., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


April 11-15: National Association of Women Deans and Counselors, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


April 12-14: National School Boards Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


April 15-18: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, San 
Francisco, California. 
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